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PREFACE. 



In preparing this little book, entitled, " The Journey of Life," 
which, through the intercession of my friends, I have at last 
decided to place before the public, I shall endeavor to give my 
readers little snatches only, from my life's experience : 

i. Childhood, up to nine years. 

2. How some of us came to go to the Shakers. 

3. Scattering experiences while there. 

4. Experience as a hired girl after leaving. 

Had I appreciated my work as highly as many others seem 
to, my productions would have been placed before the public 
long before I was 75. And it might have saved me from the 
embarrassing position of a " hired girl." And as far as public 
opinion is concerned, " degrading." I never dreamed at that 
time, that the position of a housework girl was looked upon as 
degrading. 

At the Shakers we were taught that all were equal who were 
in any respectable service, and it was thought to be a great 
accomplishment to be a good housekeeper and cook; hence 
my surprise when I found out how hired girls were treated and 
looked down upon. 

Another strange thing I noticed was, that many who hire, make 
no distinction between a good, intelligent American girl, 
who has been brought up in good society, smart and capable , 



and an ignorant foreigner "just over." Among the majority 
who hire, and practice such uncouth behavior towards their 
help, I found a few exceptions. 

In my experience as a hired girl, I shall tell you some of the 
uncouth things they would say to me. When I tell you how 
I answered back, and like John Boyle O'Reilly, " met them on 
their own ground," I shall not tell it for the sake of making 
you think I was smart, cunning or witty ; neither do I expect 
you to call me saucy. It is merely to show how surprised I was 
in being spoken to as I was, and instead of its having its desired 
effect, to make me feel I was beneath them, it roused my nature 
of self-respect, to show them that I was equal to the occasion ; 
" met them on their own ground." 

Now I 've made my own plea as well as I 'm capable, with- 
out multiplying more words, and if there are any " hit birds," 
let them flutter. 

All those whom I worked for, have gone to their last resting 
place. 

My experiences have been written at different times and in 
various places, so I hope my readers will excuse abruptness, 
and, probably, repetition. 

Realizing my advanced age, I did n't dare take time to copy 
my work over and over for improvement, as our great 
authors do, lest in doing so, I might get to be as old as Moses 
was when he started the children of Israel out of Egypt, and I 
think, according to all accounts, he must have been somewhere 
in the "nineties," and should I get to be as old as that, I might 
not be as capable as he was, so I give you my work in the 
rough, lest another golden opportunity should never " gild my 
lonely path." 



UNFULFILLED. 

'• Within a poet's heart a song 

Throbbed wild and sweet the whole day long ; 

But e'er he sang, age came and stole 

The music of his tuneful soul." 

— R. Trowbridge. 

Thanking you, my dear friends, for your kind attention and 
patronage in my former work, — a little book of poems, entitled, 
"Gathered Harvest," — and soliciting your patronage in my 
second work, entitled, " The Journey of Life," 

I beg to remain yours with great respect, 

Rhoda T. Carter. 



THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

We were a family of twelve, all born in Newbury, Vt, except- 
ing the youngest (a boy), who was born in Topsham, a town 
adjoining, where father bought a small place nearer the school, 
but still retained the old homestead, where he owned a big 
farm, with maple orchard, apples, pears, plums, etc. It was 
also an excellent place for all kinds of berries. It was but a 
short distance from one place to the other, so we children had 
a great deal of fun running back and forth with father. 

I'm the only one that *s left to tell 

The story of long ago, 
So let me tell it just once more, 

Once more before I go. 

Oh I could kiss the very dirt 

Where our little feet did stray, 
But the storms of sixty-seven years 

Have washed that dirt away. 



The road is left I have no doubt, 

But where is the beaten track 
That led from the highway to the farm ? 

Come back again, come back 1 

It seems to me this afternoon, 

If I should happen to miss 
Of seeing that spot before I die 

Heaven itself could not be bliss. 

Oh take me back if for but one hour, 

Let me breathe my native air, 
Even a thistle would seem a jewel to me, 

If I knew that it grew there. 

Father used to go to his former farm every spring, tap the 
trees and make sugar, and would make a great supply every 
year, both to sell and for his own use. 

I wish I could see that picture, mother and we children 
standing round a great ten or twelve-pail kettle of boiling sugar, 
with our dishes and spoons, eating to our heart's content. 

But that was then and this is now, 

I cannot choose my way, 
Home, mother and kindred all are gone, 

" Over the hills and far away." 

Father used to take us children up to the old farm with him, 
and we were his housekeepers and cooks. He kept his cattle 
and horses, sheep, geese and hens up there, so we had plenty 
of milk and eggs to use. 

One day we made a custard in a two-quart old-fashioned 
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" pudding boiler," as they called it, and put a lot of parched 
corn into it, the more kinds the better, we thought. Father 
helped us eat it and found no fault. Those were happy, sunny 
days. 

" The red was in the clover, 

The blue was in the sky, 
There was music in the meadow 

And dancing in the rye." 

Our parents were not continually saying to us " Do n't I " so 
like the little girl we read of, to whom her parents were con- 
tinually saying" Do n't 1 " We did not get to thinking that 
was our name. One day some one asked the little girl what 
her name was, to which she replied, " Do nt I " 

Our parents brought us up to mind just the same, and to 
mind quick, too. Father had a select time each Sunday to 
read the Bible, and we were requested to sit down and keep 
still while he read. One time I had on a pair of new shoes 
that squeaked, and I thought that was a fine noise, and thought 
father would think so, too ; so one Sunday, while he was read- 
ing, I kept walking from room to room, squeak ! squeak ! He 
bore it patiently a short time, when suddenly he looked up and 
said, " You rogue, you I " I jumped into my chair and kept 
still the rest of the time, for I knew what " You rogue, you," 
meant. 

One day while we were at play out doors I ran into the 
house a moment and heard mother and some of my sisters 
repeating certain passages of Scripture. They said something 
about the " Lamb on Mount Zion." My imagination took fire, 
and I ran out to my sisters and said, " I've had a dream ; I 



thought 1 saw a little lamb on Mount Zion ! " I told them a lot 
more which I can't recall at this time. 

I've often wondered why that passage of Scripture should 
strike me so forcibly, " a lamb on Mount Zion," when I did n't 
know Mount Zion from Mount Kearsarge. 

Mother used to sing to us a hymn about a pretty maiden 
going to school one day and met the devil, but she didn't 
know 't was him until she saw his cloven foot. She took him 
to be a gentleman when she first met him, but when he tried to 
persuade her to join some children who were cursing and 
swearing instead of going to school, she blushed and dropped 
her eyes, that was when she espied his cloven foot. 

The hymn mother sung to us told how the children swore at 
her and " struck her on her pretty face." That would make us 
cry. 

One day I saw a strange looking person going by our house 
dressed like a man but small as a little boy. He wore a " swal- 
low tailed " coat, and the points behind touched the ground. I 
thought he must be the devil, and without stopping to look for 
his cloven foot I ran into the house and said, " Marm, come 
out and see the devil I " She did n't seem to hear me, made no 
reply, so out I ran again to catch another glimpse before he 
got out of sight. I watched him out of sight, for I had been 
told if we watched a person out of sight it was a sure sign we 
should never see that person again. But our parents never 
talked to us much about the devil. Others did that. 

. Our parents talked to us a great deal about the Saviour ; 
told us how he loved little children, took them in his arms and 
blessed them, so that made us love the Saviour. Many a time 
have I seen my little brother Harry, not over three or four 
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years old, creep up into my brother William's lap, a lad of 18, 
and say, "Now tell about the Saviour." I remember what an 
impress it left on my mind. Those early impressions are many 
times of great advantage to one through life. 

" Over and over again, as I wait in life's afternoon, the bright- 
ness of early childhood dazzles my thought." I here quote a 
few lines which I remember reading once when 1 was very 
young : 

" I came to the place of my birth and said, ' The friends of 
my childhood, where are they ? ' And echo answered, ' Where 
are they ? ' " Those few lines left an impress sacred to the 
memory of my own dear friends, whom 1 presume have " missed 
me on the way." 

Over the hills and far away, 

I cannot reach them there, 
Their voices dear I cannot hear, 

Where are they ? Where, oh where ? 

Myriads of beings the poet says, 

Walk this earth unseen, 
It matters not but little to us 

Since Jordan rolls between. 

But when at last we all shall meet 

On Canaan's happy shore, 
Our last farewells have all been said, 

We shall say good-by no more. 

One of our brothers went to Lebanon, N. H., to learn the 
harness trade. He frequently met some of the Shakers, as 
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their settlement was near there. He often attended their pub- 
lic services. They used to sing beautiful hymns and anthems 
of their own composing, and short songs to which they 
marched. Many of them were very impressive. 

Our brother became converted to their religion and joined 
them without his parents' knowledge. One day he came home 
very unexpectedly with one of their leaders, Elder John Lion. 
He was dressed in Shaker costume, drab coat and a low 
"poled" broad-brimmed hat, their style, then, and a very 
peculiar one, too. He was all alive with Shakerism. People 
at that time had never heard anything of the Shakers except- 
ing prejudicial reports. Mother felt terribly ! walked the floor 
and said she would rather have followed him to the grave. 
They stopped but a short time, but soon came back, and 
brought two of the sisters with them. They looked queer to 
us, with their straight dresses, white caps, etc. 

They noticed us children, and Elder John Lion would take 
us into his lap, one on each knee, — we girls, too, whom we 
thought a Shaker man would never dare touch, — and would 
pet us, so we could not help liking him, of course. One day 
our little brother Harry, five years old, said to him : " Your 
name is Elder John Lion, so I guess I '11 have mine Elder John 
Elephant." That suited them, and they thought him bright 
and cunning. Our two oldest sisters were away at work in a 
factory in Lowell, Mass. 

The Shakers would sing to us, and we were quick to catch a 
tune, so one morning after they had gone, and the rest of the 
children were up and down stairs, I lay there singing one of 
their marching tunes at the top of my voice. The words were 
as follows : 
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" I Ve found the way to Zion, 

I never will look back ; 
I ever will be faithful, 

And keep the solid track. 
• There 's love and union flowing, 

Among the chosen few ; 
So I '11 not be slothful, 

But still the way pursue." 

I raised the whole house, and up came father, laughing, and 
said : " That 's right ; keep the solid track." 

Our brother, after much " teasing," finally prevailed on our 
parents to let some of us children go with him to the Shakers. 
I was nine, and the youngest one five. The Shakers were 
exceedingly kind to us, made of us, and would tell how well 
brought up we were, etc. They are not an ignorant set ; they 
give their scholars a fine education, as far as it goes. They 
never go to any high school or college. All the education I 
ever had was up to the age of fifteen. Like Shakespeare, I 
picked the rest up by the way. I knew how to read when I 
went there. We read by turns in school, and I remember the 
first piece that was my turn to read in a Shaker school. It 
was an epitaph on a kitten's tombstone, and was as follows : 

11 Poor Lily I Long shall Memory trace 
Thy playful tricks, thy snowy face ; 
While Spring her earliest sweets shall shed, 
And deck with flowers thy peaceful bed." 

The first time I was tempted to leave the Shakers was at the 
age of " sweet sixteen." They had books of their own, written 
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by inspiration, as they called it ; so, whenever I was tempted to 
leave, and they called it an awful sinful temptation, I would look 
into one of these books, of which I shall tell you more in another 
chapter, to see what my penalty would be if I left. The book 
said that those who left the Zion of God, and that meant the 
Shakers, would sink into the lowest depths of hell. That 
would frighten me, so I would not dare leave. 

Liberty was what I longed for all the time I was there, and 
in imagination I would often quote that beautiful, significant 
sentiment of Patrick Henry : 

" Give me liberty or give me death ! " 

Pope, the great poet, said : 

" Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread, and liberty." 

And it was for that one precious boon that I left them, at the 
age of forty-five. " I will run the ways of Thy commandments 
when Thou hast set my soul at liberty." I will tell you more 
about the Shakers later on. 



FREEDOM. 

Oh, Freedom, lovely in my eyes ! 

For thou didst God create ; 
The eagle hails it in his flight, 

"And screams it to his mate." 

The beasts, the birds and fishes, too, 
Throughout the boundless land, 

Proclaim the God of liberty, 
All, all are free but man. 
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LIFE'S GIFTS. 

In one of her inspired moments, Olive Schreiner said : 

" I saw a woman sleeping. In her sleep she dreamed Life 

stood before her, and held in each hand a gift — in the one 

Love, in the other Freedom. And she said to the woman, 

' Choose ! ' 

"And the woman waited long, and she said, ' Freedom.' 
"And Life said : ' Thou hast well chosen. If thou hadst 

said " Love " I would have given thee that thou didst ask for ; 

and I would have gone from thee and returned to thee no 

more. Now the day will come when I shall return. In that 

day I shall bear both gifts in one hand. 1 
" I heard the woman laugh in her sleep. — " 
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CHAPTER II. 

ABOUT THE SHAKERS. 
WHERE I SPENT MY BEST DAYS. 

Years and years ago, before the Shakers became as enlightened 
as they are now, they taught us young people many things 
which now they themselves would call hard-hearted and ridicu- 
lous, and, as I am writing little sketches of my life's experience, 
I feel under no obligation to keep my Shaker experience a pro- 
found secret. I tell it, not out of malice or spite, but simply 
to let you know, to a small extent, how and where I spent the 
best part of my life from nine years old up to forty-five. It may 
sound abrupt, for I cannot give you a definite account, for lack 
of funds, and my book would be too large. 

Sometimes, after mother died, father would come to see us 
and would bring us little presents. After he was gone they 
would take them away from us, as though they were tainted, 
like Rockefeller's money, but not tainted with the same thing. 
Tainted with fleshly affections, which they taught us we must 
overcome. One of our sisters came from Boston and brought 
us some oranges, a very choice kind, and we did not dare take 
them; we would look down and say, " I don't want them," and 
it was a lie ! We wanted them all the time, but did not dare 
take them. Our sister, who brought them, cried, and felt terri- 
bly. 
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That sister was dear to us, but we did n't dare show that 
beautiful gift of God — natural affection. When any of our own 
relation died, who lived there at the Shakers, even, they did n't 
allow us to care any more about it than as though any one else 
had died. I well remember the morning my sister Eliza died 
of quick consumption, and although I had known for a long 
time she could never recover, when the summons came, 
I entirely broke down and wept as though my heart would 
break. I could n't resist. The head eldress came along (she 
had large grey eyes), and I never shall forget the severe look 
she gave me for crying because my sister died, as though I 
were committing a great error. Was that God's way ? 

In that long-ago time, if any one left them, they called it 
they had rejected the way of God; were reprobates — "old 
turnoffs." That brother of ours, who was the means of get- 
ting us there, but who, at the time of that great spiritual revival 
throughout the world, in and subsequent to the year 1843, 
became disgusted with their spiritual manifestations, and finally 
left them — the elders called us (his sisters) into their private 
apartments, and in a most awful, solemn way, broke the news 
to us in this way, " Your brother has decided to go back to 
the world I " I burst right out crying. The rest " held in " ; 
I couldn't. One of the elders looked up to one of the 
eldresses and said, " There ! " I never knew what he said it 
for. 

If any one who had left them (especially our relation), ven- 
tured to come back to see us, we were to stand up as inde- 
pendent and say to them, " You 've had a privilege in the way 
of God once and rejected it, and I never want to see you 
again I " I said that very thing myself once to my brother, 
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and said it to please them, for I knew they were in the next 
room listening, and unless I talked to him that way I should 
have to " catch it ! " That was the biggest lie I ever told in 
my life. 

As soon as he was gone, I went off somewhere by myself and 
cried until I was almost sick, to think how I had talked to that 
dear brother ; and my youngest brother, George, was there to 
see us, too, and I remember how grieved he looked to hear his 
sister talk so to her own brother, for he had never lived there, 
and so he did n't understand it. And although fifty, or nearly 
sixty, years have elapsed since that mournful period, I would 
give worlds (were they mine to give) had that brother lived to 
see the day when I could have the privilege of asking his for- 
giveness for that " put-on " ingratitude. 

But I won't dwell on that gloomy picture any longer ; I will 
tell you something new of a different character. Sometimes 
late in the fall there used to be quite a gathering (as they 
called it) — people come to join them. Quite often, when it 
came spring, they would leave. We called them "Winter 
Shakers." A young woman came in that way once and she 
had a great deal to tell us of the troubles and trials of her life. 

One time she told us of a special trial she met with, and it 
seemed she couldn't surmount it. Finally she thought she'd 
resort to prayer. I felt curious to know what kind of a prayer 
she made, so I said to her, " How did you pray ? " She said, 
" I told the Lord I did n't very often call upon Him, and He 
might as well hear me that time as to hear others every time 
they prayed, who prayed oftener." We girls just roared ! 

One time a woman came there with two children, a boy and 
girl, she wanted to leave, but didn't want to stay herself. 
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The boy did n't seem over and above bright ; but she said, 
" He *s a darned bright boy, and will be of great use to you 
some time." 

Before the boy grew up, some of the younger ones used to 
plague him — pick upon him ; I pitied him and would often 
take his part. He always remembered it, and after he grew to 
be a young man he was very ingenious — a good mechanic. 
He used often to want to make some little article of use espe- 
cially for me. I noticed he seemed to have a special regard 
for me, but did n't know what for in particular. As a matter 
of course I began to like him. That being contrary to their 
belief, we were " hauled over the coals " for it. 

The Shakers owned a meadow across Ma scorn a Lake, so in 
haying time the brethren used to go over there to do the hay- 
ing, which took about two or three weeks. They stayed there 
night and day, until the work was done. They owned a house 
there, and this brother that was so in love with me was the 
one to do the cooking. He could turn his hand to anything ; 
was a competent cook. They let a few of the sisters go over 
there once in awhile during the day, but could n't trust them 
there nights. 

One time I was in poor health, and the eldress thought she 
would let me go over there one day with some of the rest of 
the sisters. That brother cooked a splendid dinner, and 
amongst the rest he had some nice cookies. When I went 
home I told the sisters what nice cookies that brother made, 
and the next ones who went over told him of it, and he gave 
them some to carry home, and said, " Let her have some. 1 ' 
So it got to the elders that brother had sent me some cookies. 
Oh, what a time there was! In their next meeting they 
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struck up one of their songs to hit us off — " warring " song, 
they called it. Some of the lines were as follows : 

" Be awake, be up and doing ! 
Oh, my children, do n't delay 1 
For I know there 's mischief brewing, 
Yet the wise will clear their way," etc. 

While they were singing, they would stamp around and 
shake their fists at a great rate, but didn't scare the boy and 
me, not much ! We had seen too many such wars. 



THAT BOY AND I. 

They stamped around and shook their fists 

At that boy and I. 
"They also ran," but we did n't run, 

That boy and I. 

Presume we looked a little bit shy, 

That boy and I, 
Thinking about those dandy cookies, 

That boy and I. 

The elder looked out of the corner of his eye 

At that boy and I, 
And shook and stamped with all his might 

At that boy and I. 

But we did n't care a single bit, 

That boy and I. 
We had a good mind to tell him to "git ! " 

That boy and I. 
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Those cookies I tell you were just the right fit 

For that boy and I. 
The elder he tried, but never once hit 

That boy and I. 

We gave to each other a sideways glance, 

That boy and I, 
We watched the elder and took our chance 

Soon as he got by. 

The cookies were sweet, you better believe, 

That boy sent to me, 
Made me think of that story 'bout Adam and Eve 

Under that apple tree. 

I tried to keep sober, but could n't make out, 

If I was to die ; 
So here 's to the cookies, and here 's to the " muss," 
And here 's to the elder that made such a fuss 

'Bout that boy and I. 

One time some of my associates were talking and telling 
how many of them had noticed that we had a special regard 
for each other, as though it was a great defect in nature, and 
I was tired of hearing it, so I spoke up and said, "The more 
they talk, the better I like him." Was n't that pure human 
nature ? 

Now I want to give you one of their old-time, simple dancing 
songs. They thought it was necessary to their salvation to 
have simple spells, and at such times would get full of " wild 
zeal." 
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" Come life, Shaker life, 
Come life eternal, 
Shake, shake out of me 
All that is carnal. 
I '11 take nimble steps, 
I '11 be a David, 
I '11 show Michael twice 
How he beha — ved ! " 



WHEN I LEFT THE SHAKERS. 

I had but one brother and one sister living at the time I left, 
in 1872, both older than myself, and both " well off." 

I wanted to be independent, so after a while I went to work 
doing housework in a family of two, man and wife. I was not 
strong enough to do the work for large families, so I accepted 
a place for $2 per week. They were very good people, and I 
never was treated better in my life. 

I cannot have time nor space to enter into all the details, but 
simply hit a little at certain happenings. I soon got acquainted 
with neighbors, and was noticed and made of, and it really 
seemed I had got into Heaven. I left the Shakers with but $10 
in my pocket, so I had to be very prudent with my small wages ; 
did n't buy anything new for a long time. One day two of the 
ladies in the place were going up to a village where the town 
did most of their trading, and they invited me to go with them. 
I was glad to go, but did n't want to wear my Shaker clothes, 
and I thought anything that was n't Shaker would answer and 
look well. 

I hunted round and found an old loose sacque and skirt, 
which I belted round me, and an old sun hat with a wide rim, 
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and an old black ribbon hitched over the top and tied under 
the chin, which looked like a " gypsy," for all the world. The 
two ladies, Mrs. Clough and Mrs. Wiggins, were going to call 
for me when they came along. I was ready. As soon as they 
saw me, they ran. I never dreamed what it meant ; but thought, 
I guess they do n't like me after all. 

But I followed on, and as we were to go through a piece of 
woods, I kept in sight of them, so I could " holler " if anything 
happened. They kept hurrying to keep out of my way, and I 
never dreamed what it all meant until I had been away from 
the Shakers a long time, and had found out that such a rig as I 
wore then was enough to make anybody run. 

They never said a word to me about it, nor I to them. I 
soon got some of my Shaker clothes made over, bought a few 
things to go with them, and so I passed all right with the 
crowd. That gypsy rig taught me a lesson. 

But I 've always been prudent, never put all of my earnings 
on to my back, nor a " $12 hat o'er a $2 mind." 

I cared to look neat and tidy, but did n't strive to look gaudy, 
as many do, and it seems that dress is all there is to them. 

Horace Greeley said, " No man ever amounted to much who 
worried much about the fit of his trousers " ; neither he nor 
the " great Lincoln " ever encountered that obstacle. 

The sinewy hand that swung the axe, 

And felled the giant tree, 

Struck off a century of chains, 

And set the bondsman free. 

Let this be written with his name 

For all the world to scan — 

Divinest pity ruled his life ; 

He loved his fellow man. — Minnie Irving. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BRIGHT SIDE OF SHAKERISM. 

" You may shine, but take care and not scorch." 

They never shone enough to dazzle my love of liberty. 
Nevertheless, they had lots of good qualities, and their habits 
were strictly moral. It makes me think of what I read once 
of what a man said who dined at an ancient hotel, "Your cider 
is good, but * darn ' your pickles." 

The famous leader and founder of Shakerism, "Ann Lee," 
taught them many things which would be well for every one to 
practice. 

Some of them were as follows : 

" Deal honestly with all mankind " 

" Be neat and clean, prudent and saving, and good to the 
poor." 

" Respect the aged." 

" Never contradict, but rather say, * I think you 're mis- 
taken.' " 

" When any one does you a favor, thank them." 

•« Never tell a person they lie." 

" Never say, ' old such a one * ! It sounds disrespectful." 

" In passing each other, turn to the right." 

"Never promise what you do not mean to perform." 
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" Do n't nickname." 

" Be kind and obliging one to another." 

I cannot tell you half I want to about the Shakers, for the 
lack of funds. 

They held that Jesus had made his second appearance 
through "Ann Lee," whom they called Mother. She was 
imprisoned in England for breaking the Sabbath (as they 
called it), because they danced on that day. They called it 
worshipping God. 

It was there in prison where Jesus made himself manifest to 
"Ann Lee" they said. Don't the Bible say he's coming in 
the clouds, and every eye shall see him ? There was n't but 
two eyes in that prison to see him, and those two eyes belonged 
to one person. But I mustn't dwell on this. 

The Shakers were noted for their good cooking. We always 
had enough to eat, to drink and wear, but it was a life of bond- 
age. The head ones had a pretty good time, came and went 
as they pleased, and went into each other's rooms, male and 
female, enjoyed each other's society, as God intended they 
should (as far as they dared to). I 'm afraid you won't call 
this the bright side if I tell much more of the same. 

The Shakers have progressed wonderfully within the past 40 
years. 

It took them a good while to get ahead much, for as soon as 
they got a little ahead some of the superstitious head ones 
would call them back on to the " old foundation " (as they 
called it). They got ahead about as fast as that cat did trying 
to get out of the well. 

A father said to his boy, " John, take this slate and work out 
this sum. If a cat falls into a well 60 feet deep, and crawls 
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out six feet each day, falling back eight feet every night, how 
much time would it require for the cat to get out of the well ? " 
John set to ciphering, and covered both sides of his slate all 
over with figures, and then resting one edge of his slate on his 
knees, and resting his chin on the other, gazed into vacancy. 
" Father." " Well, John, how about the cat ? " "I hain't got 
any more room on my slate, Father, but if I had another 
square; I 'd have that cat in hell in three minutes 1 " 

I started in to give you the bright side of Shakerism, but 
don't seem to get ahead much, any more than that cat. 

We did have some pleasure occasionally, for some of them 
were bright enough to know that " all work and no play made 
Jack a dull boy." 

They used to let us ride out, a lot of us together, once in a 
while, but we had to have one of the brethren for a driver, and 
they did n't allow any of us girls to sit on the front seat with 
him, either. 

One time they gave us a driver just about my age, and 
quicker than you could say scat ! I jumped right on to the 
front seat beside him. We had an eldress with us, and she 
said, in rather an undertone, " Rhoda, there 's a good seat back 
here you can have," and I spoke up quick and said, " Oh, I 've 
got a good seat." She repeated it, and I repeated my answer 
and kept right on and rode there all the way. Is that the 
bright side ? It was to me, then. 

I kept looking each side of the road as we drove on to see 
if there was an apple tree (they do grow along beside the road 
sometimes), and if I had seen one I should have jumped out 
of the wagon and picked off an apple and handed it to that 
boy driver for being so courteous to me. " Love begets love.'* 
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" If Adam would risk his paradise bliss, 
When tempted by one at the tree," 
Surely I cannot see what harm there could be 
For that boy to be tempted by me. 

Any attraction between the sexes was what the Shakers 
called lust, and the greatest part of their religion was to totally 
destroy that passion. That was what all the fuss was about. 

It makes me think of a man I read of once, who thought 
he would experiment on his son, never let him see or hear of a 
girl until he grew up, — keep him secluded. After he got larger 
he took him out to ride one day, and the son would ask his 
father what this thing and that thing was, for everything was 
new to him ; they saw some little boys and he asked 'what they 
were, and many other things. By and by they came across 
some little girls and the boy said, " What's that ? " The father 
said, " They're little devils ! " After they got home the father 
asked his son which of all the things he'd seen he liked the 
best, and the son said, " Them little devils." 



GARDEN OF EDEN. 
One time in the spring, about planting time, I was in poor 
health, and thought if I could only get out into the air I should 
feel better ; so I asked the eldress if I could have a little gar- 
den spot to work in and to my surprise she said I could ; said I 
might ask the gardener to give me a spot where I could work 
and raise a few vegetables. She cautioned me to have it in 
fair view, not in any " out-of-the-way place." The gardener 
gave me a beautiful place about 25 feet square I should say, 
in a corner of his garden next to the buildings, where every 
eye could see me should they happen to look out. The gar- 
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dener seemed pleased with the idea that he was to have a 
female gardener. There were two gardeners, one much older 
than the other. The oldest one helped me a great deal to hoe, 
weed, etc. We got on finely together ; raised corn, pumpkins, 
squashes, potatoes and poled beans. 

Some of my squashes ran up onto the poles and hung in 
the air, and some of the younger brethren used to laugh and 
tell me I had poled my squashes. I called my garden the 
" Garden of Eden." But one thing was lacking, there were no 
apple trees, so we did n't have any apples to eat, either of us. 



THE WHISTLE. 

When we were to take one of our pleasure drives, they 
generally selected for a driver an elderly brother, thinking, I 
suppose, we would be safer with him than with a younger one. 
But there was one younger one who always had a sedate ap- 
pearance, and in case of emergency they let him go with us. 
We went into the woods once after beechnuts, with him for our 
pilot. This sedate brother cut some limbs from an elder bush, 
got the pith out, and made us some whistles from the hollow 
limbs, so we made the woods ring, whistling. The birds, even, 
stopped their singing to listen. After we got home some old 
saint let it out to the elders, and they thought the brother car- 
ried our mirth a little too far ; so the next time we assembled 
for worship they hit us off in good shape. That was the time 
they generally took. They would say, " Brethren, making 
whistles for the sisters 1 " Then they'd shake and stamp. " It's 
nothing but the flesh ! " Then they'd shake and stamp again ; 
and repeat it over and over. So if we ever did have a good 
time they generally put a damper on when we got home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SHORT SKETCHES OF MY EXPERIENCE AS A HIRED GIRL AFTER 

LEAVING THE SHAKERS. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees. 

— Whitticr. 

You who read my hired girl experience look out for the 
stars ! They are peeping through the clouds here and there. 

" It is n't all gold that shines, nor all clouds without a silver 
lining." 

A New York lady who hired help was once telling her friends 
what " horrid creatures " servant girls were, and on being asked 
if there were not exceptional cases, very adroitly replied, " How 
often do you find a four-leafed clover, black hollyhock, or green 
rose ? " 

Fanny Fern, authoress, has remarked, " for every ugly do- 
mestic I can find you a mistress for a mate, so when the inven- 
tory of the former is taken the roll-call of the latter might as 
well be voiced." " Stick a pin in there ! " 

Many who hire do not seem to realize they are just as de- 
pendent on their help as their help is on them, and when they 
get a good honest American girl into their house who often 
knows as much as they do (to say nothing of knowing more), 
they are envious. I happened to be working for one of that 
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kind a short time once, who, as a rule, did her own work, for 
the reason she could n't get a girl to stay with her any length 
of time. Her husband was in a good position, and it was said 
they had a lot of money. 

I had been up north among my friends during the summer, 
had come back to Concord late in the fall, and wanted to get a 
place to work during the winter, so I heard of them (strangers 
to me), but as the family was small, man and wife only, I took 
the place. It did n't take me long to see how the " cat jumped." 
She saw at once that I was capable, and " knew it all " (as they 
frequently observe about such ones in a slurring way). One 
day when everything was going on smoothly and nicely, pleasantly 
and quietly, she spoke (like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky), 
and said, " You must remember that you occupy the same posi- 
tion as an ignorant Irish girl." I do n't remember what I said, 
but I thought, all Irish girls are not so very ignorant, excepting 
the "just overs." The American-born Irish who have been 
educated aud brought up well are all right. 

That woman said that to me for a slur, to take me down a 
" notch." 

Under these conditions one feels disgusted and it makes 
housework seem degrading; and an American girl, next to 
starvation itself, would naturally resort to almost any other em- 
ployment rather than work for such uncouth mistresses. 

This very woman, — I hate to tell it, but my only object is 
to show you what some of them are, — every time I made bread, 
the first time it came on the table, as soon as she was seated, 
would take up a slice and smell of it the first thing. Had I 
not been afraid of " Harner Emerson's " powderhorn I should 
should have asked, how does it smell ? 
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Now, then, had her hired girl been guilty of such an unlady- 
like act, she would have held up her hands in " holy horror/' 
the same as the folks did when " Biddy " served the tomatoes 
" undressed." 

This woman (who always kept loaded, and the explosions 
generally took place right after a quiet), said to me one day, 
" You 're too genteel for a working girl ! I should think I 'd 
got a boarder!" I didn't understand why she gave me that 
compliment, "genteel ! " But I knew she meant it for an insult. 

The woman of the house can do wonderful things in her own 
estimation, but she can't make an intelligent American girl feel 
that she 's living on the same plane of an ignorant foreigner, if 
it were to save her life. 

I hold to giving the woman of the house her place, but when 
it comes to creeping, I "ain't there," I did my creeping when I 
was a baby. 



ONE EVENING OUT? 

Did ever I come to it ? No ! Unless I was too tired to go. 

Now I claim that when a woman hires a girl to do her work, 
and the girl does it all right and is always at her post, what else 
she does is none of her employer's business, and I've told them 
so, and I '11 maintain this point as long as America remains a 
free country. 

One of the motormen of the street railway company in Cleve- 
land of which Senator Hanna was president, was discharged not 
long ago. There was no reason given him for his dismissal. 
He went to Senator Hanna and after stating his case, said : " I 
don't know why I should be fired, except that I am a strong 
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union man. I have asked several of the boys to jine our union 
and they have jined. But I do n't think you ought to fire a 
man for that, sir." 

" Did you use your time during working hours to get men to 
join the union ? " asked the president of the Cleveland City 
Railway Company. 

" No, sir; I only talked about the union after working hours." 

Hanna studied the man's face carefully to see if he was tell- 
ing the truth, and then said : " I will give you an order to go 
back to work, and if you do your work carefully and conscien- 
tiously, I have nothing to say about your acts after working 
hours.' ' 

Girls, hurrah for Senator Hanna ! 

Last November I was sitting (like Elijah), under the " juniper 
tree," with a letter in my hand, and I wrote on the envelope as 
follows : " A long, dreary winter is before me ! How shall I 
ever get through it ? Not without thy aid, Oh, Lord ! Friends 
few ; prospects dull." N 

Now, perhaps my readers will think it strange that I should feel 
so towards those who hire ; they are good neighbors, good to 
call on and are nice people. You can have the enjoyment of 
such friends until "doomsday," and never know them until you 
live with them. Girls who work out know people better than 
any one else. One thing at home, another abroad. 

I used to think, sometimes, that they puzzled their brains 
trying to name some dish they wanted for dinner that I did n't 
know how to cook, so as to have the pleasure of teaching me, 
but they could n't seem to make that out. I was one of the 
head cooks at the Shakers 1 , but did n't tell them so, as I was 
never in the habit of bragging. I heard of a girl once who 
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asked her mistress what she should get for dinner, and the 
woman said, " What did we have yesterday ? " The girl replied, 
"A leg of lamb." " Then," said the woman, " we will have a 
leg of beef today." But she was n't quite as green as the 
woman who ordered two pounds of paralyzed sugar, a bag of 
fresh salt (be sure and have it fresh), a pound of desecrated 
codfish, two cans of condemned milk, and other things similar, 
and when the grocer said. "Anything more, ma'am ? We have 
a nice lot of horse radish, just brought in," she replied, " No, 
we should n't have any use for that ; we do n't keep a horse." 

So you see, there are green mistresses as well as green girls, 
and do those mistresses who are not so green want to be reck- 
oned with the green ones ? That 's what they 're trying to do 
with the girls ; put the intelligent, capable ones on a level with 
the ignorant, green ones. 

If " Fanny Fern " was alive, and should read this, I guess 
she would think I knew how to make ginger snaps as well as 
she. 

I found myself in such a dilemma, and became so disgusted 
with the woman I 've been telling you about, that I gave my 
notice to leave and started out to look for a better place. 

I thought perhaps I might find a place where I could work 
for my board awhile until I could do better ; so I came across 
two sisters, maiden ladies, who took boarders. I asked them 
if they would like to take me and let me work for my board 
awhile until I could do better. They seemed pleased with the 
idea. I asked them how much they would require of me for 
my board, to which one of them replied, " We would like to be 
relieved of rising early mornings, shall want you to get up and 
build the fire, get breakfast for the boarders, wash all the 
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dishes through the day, make the beds and take care of the 
rooms, help wash and iron, and pay $2 per week besides ! " 

I turned away disgusted, and had I met a minister just then 
should have asked him to go to that house and preach to the 
heathen. That 's enough to make a Shaker swear! 

The morning I started out was a very pleasant, sunny morn- 
ing, first of November. Towards night there came a fearful 
snow squall ; and I thought of the home I had left behind me, 
people who were well off, who gave me a nice room and plenty 
to eat, allowing me to sit in a warm parlor also, when my work 
was done. I thought I felt some like the prodigal son ; only 
I did n't stop with those two " old maids " long enough to 
" feed with the swine on husks." 

The night was coming down, so I thought I 'd return to my 
former place. I went in timidly, and the woman said, " I 'm 
glad to see you ; take off your things and make yourself at 
home." I said, " I do n't suppose you 'd take me back again 
now, even if I wanted to come." To which she replied, " Yes, 
I would, and be glad to." So I made up my mind to stay 
with them all winter, and did. Oh, what a chill of defeat and 
isolation crept o'er me as I went hurrying through that fearful 
tempest, gathered o'er me since morning ! 

It seemed the Lord sent that storm on purpose for me, and 
put it into the hearts of those people to receive me as they did. 
It was never referred to all winter. When the husband came 
home at night, he smiled and greeted me the same as his wife 
did, and I thought, there is something kind in their hearts, after 
all. I was a wayfarer, but they had an elegant home and 
plenty of this world's goods. 

" He who hears the ravens cry will not forget His children." 
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A few years since, I worked in a place where there were two 
elderly people, husband and wife ; the wife was an invalid, but 
previously had done her own work. The husband had formerly 
been a first-class carpenter. As time rolled on, he seemed to 
fail in capacity, both physically and mentally. 

Under those circumstances, he, realizing in part his condi- 
tion, also his wife's invalidism, being obliged to hire, etc., 
made him fretty and overbearing. When his wife was able to 
do the work in the kitchen, she assigned him a special place to 
sit, smoke, and spit (in a spittoon). She gave him an easy 
rocking-chair on a large, elegant braided rug, by one of the 
windows. That seemed to be his favorite place. But to see 
somebody else round there instead of his' wife made him cross. 
His wife stayed in the sitting-room, but he clung to his old 
place and his old habit, smoking. 

One day he said he was going to have some hens, so as not 
to be to the expense of buying eggs. So he fixed a place down 
in the basement near his carpenter bench, where he thought 
they might keep comfortable through the winter, and also be 
company for him. Then he bought, as he thought, a half 
dozen pullets. He kept listening to hear when they cackled, 
so as to run and pick up the eggs before they had time to 
freeze. One afternoon five of them began to crow, while the 
sixth one cackled. 

* The man ran up to his wife and said, " They 're all damned 
roosters but one, and she '11 be no good. She 's cackling like 
h-11 ! » 

One day he was going to hang the front storm door, and 
called me to help him. I tried to hold on to it, but it was 
awfully heavy, and when he would get it on to one hinge, off 
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would come the other, and he would shake and say, "The 
holy Moses ! " etc., and I wished the " holy Moses " was there 
to help him instead of me. 

We had our breakfast mornings before his wife was up, she 
was so poorly, and I always dreaded to tell him when it was 
ready, for he almost always blurted out something "raw." 
One morning he kept walking the floor, and seemed to be in 
a fearful mood. I dreaded to speak to him, but finally said, 

rather timidly, " Mr. , are you ready for breakfast ? " He 

yelled out and said, " H-ll, no ! " 

The wife was a nice little woman, but had, with her poor 
health, and having to bear with all his infirmities, grown peev- 
ish and fault-finding. I felt as though I was n't appreciated at 
all, and as spring advanced I grew quite ill myself, had a sore 
throat, etc. So I thought I had a good excuse to get away, 
and gave my notice to that effect. The wife seemed to take it 
hard, and shed tears even ; tried her best to persuade me to 
stay. But I felt some as the Irishman did when he swallowed a 
raw egg, and just as it was going down his throat he heard a 
chicken peep, and said, " Begorrie, you spoke too late ! " 

That seems to be the case quite often, people do n't let their 
help know they appreciate them until they give their notice to 
leave, and so like the Irishman's chicken they speak too late. 

I wasn't hard-hearted enough to leave them alone, so I 
waited until they got some one, — a relative of theirs. She 
didn't look to me as though she 'd set the "great river on fire," 
but I did n't care whether she did or not so long as I was 
going to get myself out of hearing of that old man's five 
roosters and cackling hen. 

Oftentimes when I 've met with such trials, my old Shaker 
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home would appear before me, with plenty of this world's 
goods, warm, comfortable dwellings, an infirmary to go to 
when we were sick, where we were treated and cared for as 
kindly as though we were all brothers and sisters ; not like 
"aliens," as many times people get treated in those public 
institutions. 

" Weighed in the balance and found wanting," wanting just 
one more thing ; the most precious gift God ever bestowed on 
man. Liberty, next to life. "Life, liberty and love." But 
I 've " paid dear for the whistle." "All a man hath will he 
give for his life." 

Some people carry the idea that the Shakers swapped off 
Jesus for Ann Lee. Oh, no, they held that Jesus had made 
his second appearance through Ann Lee. 

But when Jesus comes the second time, — for whom you 're 
watching, waiting and wondering, — He'll come Himself. He 
won't come through someone else, nor send a substitute. The 
Shakers held Ann Lee in just as high estimation as Mrs. 
Eddy's followers hold her, but their teachings were of a very 
different character. 

The Shakers used to not only talk about their leader, but 
would often sing about her. I '11 give you one of their songs : 

" Oh, my Mother, my blessed Mother, 
Her name to me is dear, 
I '11 praise her name, I '11 spread her fame, 
And kings and priests shall hear. 
There 's many thousands praise her name, 
And shall be many more, 
Yea millions, millions, tens of millions, 
Shall her name adore." 
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CHAPTER V. . 

ATTENDING A LECTURE. 

A few years since I attended a lecture given by a gentleman 
by the name of Hill. His topic was the blessed theme on 
which I choose to dwell at this time, "Liberty." I will give 
you a few quotations, which are as follows : 

" Jefferson, in his summary review of the rights of British 
America, appropriately said, * The God who gave us light, gave 
us liberty at the same time.' The Spanish novelist and poet 
Cervantes wrote, 'Liberty is one of the greatest blessings that 
Heaven has ever bestowed on mankind.' " 

u Patrick Henry, one of Virginia's greatest Revolutionary ora- 
tors and patriots, expressed the preference for liberty when he 
wrote the memorable sentiment, ' Give me liberty or give me 
death.' " 

"Addison declares that a day, an hour of virtuous liberty is 
worth more than a whole eternity of bondage." 

" In the enumeration of the Declaration of Independence, 
life is first in the category. You recollect the sentence, ' Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.' " 

" In the preambles of nearly all the constitutions of the 
respective states of the Union, the principal object for their 
establishment was to secure the blessings of freedom for the 
people. In New York, Arkansas, California, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Minnesota, North Carolina, Rhode Island and 
Wyoming the sole object expressed in their constitutions was 
for the perpetuation of the blessings of liberty to the people 
of those states." 
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"A government by the people themselves, a simple republic, 
constitutes the best system, because when rightly compre- 
hended, and properly administered, it is capable of allowing 
the people the reservation of the largest amount of their indi- 
vidual freedom." 

" These views, which are so plain and elementary, so vital 
to every free citizen and free government, are by no means 
conceded, but are vigorously antagonized in some very respect- 
able quarters." 

Hence my testimony. 

The Shakers do not like to be called any other than a free 
people, but I never could see where the freedom came in, 
unless it was this : if any one chose to live a life of bondage, 
they were free to do so. 

Their government was not by the people. No votes were cast. 

When it was thought best to make any change in any depart- 
ment, however great or small, the head ones (elders, as they 
called them) would meet, have a private consultation, select 
whom they chose, and notify the person or persons who were 
to fill the vacancy. Then in church, after the services, would 
announce to the people the change that was thought best to 
be, and name the individual who was to henceforth occupy the 
place appointed. 

When the elder would say, "All who feel united with the 
change are requested to hold up their right hand," they all did 
it, whether they liked it or not, for they knew that the request 
was more like a demand, and should there be any contraries, 
it would make no difference, and they would be looked upon 
as unworthy servants. Is that liberty, freedom, to not be 
allowed to cast in one's vote for a choice ? I do not say this 
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to hurt the Shakers, and if they think it is right, why should 
they care ? 

No one ought to have a government of which they are ashamed. 

These United States are proud of their Constitution, their 
"stars and stripes." " Sweet land of liberty." 

The Shakers had books written by inspiration, as they called 
it. I remember two of those books in particular. One of 
them bore the title of "The Holy Roll." The other bore the 
title of " Holy Wisdom." " The Holy Roll " was written by 
Philemon Stewart, a Shaker man of the institution of Shakers 
at Lebanon, N. Y., who claimed to be inspired by God Him- 
self. The other, bearing the title of " Holy Wisdom," was 
written by a sister at Enfield, N. H. (where I resided), by the 
name of Susannah Curtis, who claimed to be inspired by " Holy 
Mother Wisdom." These two books were printed and bound 
in solid covers. 

You ask who " Holy Mother Wisdom " was ; I '11 tell you all 
I know about it. The Shakers claimed at that time that there 
ought to be a female in the Deity, so they got up "Holy 
Mother Wisdom." 

After the two books were accomplished, the Holy Roll being 
written long before the other, we were notified that two of the 
brethren from New Lebanon, N. Y., who belonged to the 
Shaker institution there, where the book was written, were 
coming to Enfield, N. H., to read the Holy Roll to our society. 
It proved to be a ceremonious, solemn affair. The door of the 
sanctuary where we assembled to hear the book read was deco- 
rated with the colors of our flag. We sat in straight ranks, 
brethren on one side, and sisters on the other; and the two 
brethren who read to us would take turns reading. While they 
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were reading they walked back and forth in the aisle. To us 
young folks it seemed something terrible. 

I cannot remember a single sentence of the book, but do 
remember how often came in, "I, the Lord Jehovah, in my 
wrath am going to execute terrible judgments on the wicked," 
etc. It named certain sins, but I do not remember what they 
were. I think it took no less than a week to read the book. 
The other one, Holy Wisdom, was not read to us in that way. 

We had one of each in every room. I remember only one 
sentence in Holy Wisdom, and that was if any one left the 
"Zion of God," and that meant their institution, they would 
sink into the lowest depths of hell, there to remain until after 
all the rest of creation were saved, and then, if there should be 
life enough in them to hear a call, they might come forth, but 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water forever and ever. 

That is all that I remember that was in the book, and the 
reason I remembered that was, whenever I was tempted to 
leave, I would look into the book, and read what the penalty 
was, pronounced on those who left. That awful penalty was 
all that kept me. 

As the years rolled on, and I had different experiences, and 
dared do a little reasoning with common sense, — which they 
called caviling, and taught us that it was a sin, for the elders 
could teach us all we ever needed to know, spiritually, — I jumped 
the pasture at the age of forty-five. I was a little homesick at 
first, for I loved the sisters (to say nothing of the brethren). 

I felt as though I wanted to " know and be known, to see 
and be seen." I wanted somebody besides that little handful 
of people to know that I was on earth. I never regretted the 
step, although I 've had a hard time earning the bare necessities 
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of life, for I left with only ten dollars in my pocket. My bills 
are all paid, and my story all told. At this writing it has been 
just thirty years since I left. 

The Shakers are not brought up in ignorance excepting igno- 
rance of the ways of the world. I left them in August, 1872. 
Very soon it became circulated that a girl had left the Shakers 
and would like to get a good place to work. There was a man 
living in Danbury, N. H., who was in pursuit of some one at 
that time. He heard of me, but knew nothing about the 
Shakers only that they were a strange people, so he said to 
some one who spoke of me as wanting work : " Should you 
dare to hire her?" Some one impressed him favorably in 
regard to me, so he rode a great many miles to get me. I 
found it to be a good place to work, and with as good people 
as I have ever met, and they were also pleased with me. I 
knew how to do all kinds of work, and the neighbors would 
inquire of me if there were not some more of the Shaker girls 
going to leave, and would say, " I want one in my family," etc. 

It is now twenty-five years since I came to Concord, where 
I had a place almost equal to the other, with very nice, kind 
people. After a time, something ailed one of my eyes, and 
they directed me to a physician, who was a relative of theirs. 
He examined my eye, found the tear passage closed, and said 
I must have it treated. That called me to his office two or 
three times a week. His family consisted of himself and 
mother. He had a student studying medicine, and a lady 
clerk. They all seemed intent on conversing with me, so I 
took them to be comrades. 

I had n't found out that part of the world 
Were far superior to others ; 
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So I talked to all, both great and small, 
As though we all were brothers. 

My physician knew I had not had time to earn much since 
leaving the Shakers, so he made no charges for his services. 
As Christmas advanced I thought I would make him a present 
in the name of Santa Claus, so I knit a pair of very nice 
wristers and put them into a little box with some other things, 
but did not get them there until after Christmas, so I composed 
the following poem and sent it with the present, later on : 

Christmas 's come and gone again, 

And I 've been home, and stayed 
Just long enough to ponder over, 

All I 've done and said ; 
And when I laid me down at night 

Upon my humble pillow, 
I stood my cane behind the door, 

Hung my harp upon a willow. 

But I thought how very mean it was 

That I neglected you, 
And so J thought I 'd try again, 

And see what I coqld do ; 
I resolved to get you something nice, 

When I sent to my old home, 
But they 'd so many orders to fill, 

The present did not come. 

And then I thought of my old coat, 

But was 'fraid it would n't fit, 
So I happened to think when I was a boy, 

Mother learned me how to knit. 
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So I sat down and thougbt I 'd try, 

Determined not to be beat, 
And sure 's you live, to my surprise, 

I remembered the stitch complete. 

Perhaps you won't know what they 're for, 

And so perhaps you will ; 
They 're for your wrists these wintry days, 

While riding o'er the hills. 
I 'm afraid you '11 think me rather bold 

In thus addressing you ; 
I even tremble in my boots 

When I think who I 'm writing to. 

Your mother 's such an ingenious woman, 

Do n't let her see them, please ; 
She does her work with such wonderful skill, 

I 'm afraid she '11 laugh at these. 
Good-by, from your old friend Santa Claus, 

Who wrote this humble letter, 
With great respect, and much regret, 

That he could do no better. 

I give my readers this little experience to show you that 
" ignorance is bliss." I was no ignoramus, but ignorant of the 
ways of the world, and today, although twenty-five years have 
elapsed since that little incident occurred, I laugh at the idea 
of my giving that childish, simple present to that eminent phy- 
sician, and sending him that simple poem. But now my educa- 
tion is completed ; I 've graduated from the high school, with a 
knowledge of the ways of the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN OLD LADY FRIEND. 

" Refrain thy foot from thy neighbor's house, lest he weary 
of thee and so hate thee." 

" Strange how people change their minds by a change in their 
condition 1 " I had an old lady friend whom I respected and 
loved. We had lived beside each other, at intervals, for several 
years. We exchanged calls and had very pleasant times. 
Once I happened to be out of a place, and she said I might 
go to her house and stay until I could get one. I thought that 
would be a " snap chance/ 1 we thought so much of each other. 
She was quite poorly, but managed to do her own work. The 
family consisted of herself and husband and granddaughter, 
who was a clerk in some store. I had been there but a short 
time when things began to wear a different aspect ; she grew 
more ill and wanted me to take her work and do it for nine 
shillings per week. I told her I could n't work for so small 
pay. 

One night I heard her groaning and screaming, even, she 
was in such pain. So I felt obliged to get up in the 
morning and do her work. Under those circumstances I 
found her fretty and overbearing. After she got better, and 
able to be around, she would come down into the kitchen, 
which was in the basement, and offer to wipe my dishes. I 
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preferred her room to her company, but did n't tell her so. But 
as it was near Thanksgiving, and they expected company, I told 
her I would rather she would save her strength to help me a 
little on that memorable day. She made no reply, but as soon 
as the turkey was brought in to be dressed ready for cooking, 
she undressed and went to bed, apparently not being able to 
come down to her meals. I carried them up to her. It was 
the day before Thanksgiving, and she lay there until the next 
day when dinner was ready. 

A great big man, who was her son, came to Thanksgiving. 
When dinner was ready I called the roll, and lo ! behold the 
old lady came down with the rest, looking fresh and well, and 
ate a hearty dinner. After the repast the old lady said : " Miss 
Carter, your dinner was very nice, especially the turkey." She 
was happy, of course, thinking how she had " come it " on me. 

And since, from that strange hour to this, 

In sunny, dark or stormy weather, 
I still reflect that woe and bliss 

In life's deep cup are found together. 
Come, smiling friend or frowning foe, 
There will be briars where berries grow. 

— Phebe Cary. 

" Save me from my friends, and I'll, take care of my ene- 
mies." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE WIDOWER. 

" The bed on which he first began to be that various thing 
called man, was in a tiny kitchen." 

Some twenty years ago I had the pleasure of keeping house 
for a widower eighty years old, who bore the title of Captain 

. A relative of his, a niece, seventy years old, lived 

with him, took care of his clothes, also the front part of the 
house, and looked after his welfare generally. I had the 
whole charge of the kitchen department. The old lady and I 
got on finely together, but the old man thought I was a little 
" too gay for a Shaker," as he observed. One day the old lady 
came into the kitchen on an errand, and while she was there 
the captain came in with a tin pan which he had got perfor- 
ated and went up and showed it to the old lady without even 
looking towards me, but as I knew it was intended for a 
kitchen convenience, I quickly remarked, " Oh, that 's nice, 
and will be so handy to sift squash and pumpkin for pies, etc." 
The old man " tipped " a forbidding look and said, ** Who 
asked you to speak ? " To which I very adroitly replied, 
" Nobody ; I can speak without being asked." He said no 
more. I presume he was dumbfounded to hear a hired girl 
speak that way. But not being used to the ways of the world, 
and not knowing but that a hired girl was just as good, for all 
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of that, as any other one in business, was why I spoke as I 
did, and felt I had a right to sustain my own dignity, — what 
little I had. 

One time I was not well, had a bad cold, and the doctor 
gave me some medicine which I was to take in hot water on 
retiring. So at bed time I would go up to my sleeping room, 
and as I was about ready to retire, would go down into the 
kitchen adjoining the sitting-room, where we all sat evenings, 
for some hot water to take my medicine in. One day the old 
man said to me, " What do you come down stairs for every 
night after you go up to go to bed ? " I replied, " That's my 
business." He said no more. One day I asked the old lady 
what made him speak out to me in the way he did about many 
things pertaining to my own affairs, and because I dared 
speak without being asked, etc. The old lady said it was be- 
cause he never had a girl before who dared speak only when 
she was spoken to. With great astonishment I replied, 
" When I work out I shall try to suit those I work for in every 
respect, as far as the work is concerned, but when it comes to 
the speaking part, I shall speak when I please, so long as 
America is a free country." 

I sat at the table with them, and when my work was done, 
sat with them in their sitting-room if I desired. The first Sun- 
day I was there I dressed for church up stairs in my room, ex- 
pecting to go to church with them. After I was ready I went 
down where they were to wait for them. The old lady looked 
up over her glasses and stared at me as though I were a 
tramp, but said nothing. The old man did n't pretend to see 
me. I caught on to the situation in a moment, but did n't 
propose to back down. They started for the front door, and I 
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" tagged, 1 ' like a puppy ; he almost locked the door before I 
got through. But I " tagged " on, and just as we entered the 
church, and I thought I should sit with them in their pew, of 
course, he looked up at the sexton and said, " Here, give this 
gal a seat ! " I was dumbfounded, and that was the last time 
I darkened that church door all the time I was there. 

One day I said to him, u Mr. , would you like some 

fritters for your supper tonight ? " He yelled out and said, 
" I should like some flapjacks." Said he did n't want any of 
my high-flown Shaker language. 

The old lady (his niece) enjoyed hearing me tell some of my 
Shaker experiences, but the captain pretended not to like to 
hear me talk at all, because I was his servant. I sat at the 
table with them, so I generally took that time to " cheer them 
with my song." When the captain got through eating he 
would start to get up, but when he got about half way out of 
his chair, his back towards me, he would make a long halt. I 
wondered what it meant. His niece told me he was listening to 
my Shaker stories, " tickled to death" to hear them, but did n't 
want me to know he was interested. 

One time he was taken suddenly ill and sent for a doctor. 
When the doctor came we all sat at the table in the kitchen. 
He opened the door and came in without ringing, limping 
along, with a cigar in his mouth, shabbily dressed, slouch hat, 
etc. I smiled. After he was gone I laughed at him about his 
doctor, who looked to me more like a cowboy than a doctor. 
I told the captain I thought if any one knew enough to be a 
doctor, they would look intelligent, but he did n't. The old 
man said, "Now go to laughing about the doctor." But he 
wasn't his family physician, /;* was one of the most popular 
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physicians in Concord, always dressed well and was all right 
Something ailed one of my eyes a short time, and I went to 
the old gentleman's family physician, and he attended to it. 
It took some little time to cure it, so that called me to his 
office quite often. I was afraid the old gentleman would tell 
him how independent I was in answering some of his saucy 
questions, and the doctor would think me rude ; so I told him 
about it, and how I spoke up to him when he interfered with 
my rights. The doctor said, " He '11 think just as much of 
you." So the doctor approved of it. 

One of the women I worked for once, whose husband was 
in good business — foreman of some great firm — and they owned 
buildings and rented them and seemed to have a lot of money, 
sent me to get her a ball of yarn ; said it would be four cents 
and gave me that amount to get it with. I went to almost 
every store in Concord trying to get that ball of yarn for four 
cents, but they all said it was five. I finally paid the extra 
cent and went home and told her how it was. She raved and 
talked about it and said, "I shall send it back!" And I 
thought, "You'll never send me back with it." At last I said 
to her, "If you won't say any more about the ball of yarn, I '11 
give you the extra cent." She said no more, but handed me 
the cent. 

One Sunday (she acted worse Sundays than any other day), 
we all three sat in the sitting-room together. All of a sudden, 
she commenced rocking back and forth so swiftly her husband 
looked up with astonishment and said, "What's happened to 
you ? " She said, " I was trying to see if I could keep up with 
Miss Carter, rocking ; guess I shall have to buy some new car- 
pets ! " I said, " You may get as many new carpets as you 
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want to ; I shall rock just the same ! " Her husband said to 
her in a reproving way, " You better take the rockers off of 
your chairs ! " She said no more. 

I went to a place once for a little while, where the girl 
did n't eat with them at the table. That was no particular 
offense to me, as she was very good about many things. She 
said when I swept the dining-room I need n't go clear out into 
the kitchen with the dirt — might put it into the dining-room 
stove to save steps ; so one day I went to the stove with my 
dirt, and behold ! there were a lot of banana peelings in there. 
I saw the game in a moment. After they had eaten all they 
wanted of them, and there was just one left, and that one had 
begun to decay, they left it in the glass dish on the table for 
me. I never touched it, and when I cleared the table was 
particular not to move it, but left it standing there where they 
left it, for them to lunch on. They never said a word ; neither 
did I. 

One day they had some oysters, and left a few in the dish 
for me, but there was none of the broth. So when I went to 
put the dishes away after I did up the work, there was the 
broth of those oysters hid away for another time. (" Small 
potatoes and few in a hill.") 

By the way, I understood that if a girl wanted a lunch she 
had no right to anything without asking leave. I never was 
much hungry between meals, but if I had been and wanted a 
few mouthfuls I should have got it without asking them, and 
they might help themselves for all of me. I understood they 
called it stealing I If they had dared say such a thing to me, 
I should have sent them to read the Scripture, " Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn." 
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That is just the reason some like an ignorant girl to work 
for them better than they do an intelligent one; they can make 
them believe any thing they want to ; can make them think 
they Ve no right to say their souls are their own. I heard of a 
woman once who said she didn't like the American girls, 
because they felt they were equal to themselves. So she sent 
to Ireland for a green hand ; said she 'd rather teach them how 
to do, and they would do just as she told them about every- 
thing, their own affairs also (if they had any), etc., — somebody 
she could find fault with and they would smile and take it as a 
matter of course. Like a puppy, " The more they 're licked, 
the closer they cling." 

The green girl came. She had been there but a short time 
when an English duke who was traveling in America made his 
headquarters at that house. One night, a little before retiring, 
he said to the mistress of the house, " I would like to be called 
early in the morning, just before the sun rises ; I want to sniff 
the morning breeze." In the morning the lady called her girl 
to her bedside and said, " Go up to the duke's door and rap, 
and say, "Arise, my lord, the sun is up." Not being used to 
titles, etc., she forgot how to speak it, but said, " My God, get 
up! your son (sun) is getting up." That's the stuff (of a 
green hand) ! 

Once on a time I had just returned from a vacation, and 
someone wanted to hire me, so they went to a woman I had 
worked for once to inquire about me. The woman went on 
and extolled me at a great rate, said I knew how to do every- 
thing, was neat and prudent, quiet, etc. Then, to put on the 
finishing touch, she said, " But she wont bear to be found 
fault with." That was my one failing. They like some one 
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they can find fault with — a propensity many women love to 
gratify. A "continual nagging" (our great writers say), is 
enough to ruin the temper of an angel. 



SENSITIVENESS. 

I want to call your attention to the subject of sensitiveness. 
That was the arrow they often aimed at me, and it hit. " How 
sensitive you are ! You must n't be so sensitive ! " As though 
by saying that, when they knew all the time they 'd made a 
deep wound, and instead of resenting it would rather see you 
fluttering at their feet, "grin and bear it," as the ignorant 
ones do ; but I thought it was a terrible blow. Sensitive 1 
I told a friend of mine I wished that word could be banished 
from the English language. 

One day, long after my housework days, I was reading some 
of the productions of the great authors, and they spoke of sen- 
sitiveness as not being a bad feature of one's character ; said it 
was a mark of high birth, etc. For instance (and I have seen 
it), bring up a child to be licked and cuffed around, "give 'em 
a hit " every time you get mad, and to that child such things 
become second nature; they'll dodge every time they meet 
you to escape what they expect is coming, merely because it 
hurts, not that they are sensitive by nature — that is n't the part 
that gets hurt. 

I worked for several families who were good and kind and 
were very nice people. One woman said she liked me because 
I was a good virtuous "girl" and didn't have any low com- 
pany. No matter how old one was, they were called girls if 
they worked out, but that was no offense to me. 
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The reason I had so many different places was, I was n't 
able to work all the time. I used to go up to Danbury in the 
hot weather, a little country village where I worked when I 
first left the Shakers, and as soon as I got back everybody was 
after me, and one time one lady said to another, " Did you ever 
see anybody in such demand as Miss Carter?" 

I tell you this, not boastingly, but merely to let you know I 
was n't refused on account of my pertness when I worked for 
the uncouth class, but they called themselves the " upper 
crust." I had a hard time sustaining my own personal rights, 
but was bound to do it, and was thought just as much of in the 
end for doing so. Not one of them ever asked me to leave 
their house. They very well knew when I hit them off, that 
what I said was true, if they didn't like it. "Give a swift 
horse to him who tells the truth, so as soon as he 's told it, he 
may ride and escape." 

As time rolled on my health began to impair, and at times 
I was obliged to hire a room and lay by for awhile. 



FAR FROM HOME. 

The night is dark, a storm is nigh, 

And I am far from home, 
No dear companion by my side, 

I 'm sailing all alone. 
The sea is rough, but what of that ? 

I know I Ve got to sail, 
Without a friend, or even a guide, 

Oh, how my heart doth quail 1 
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I 'm in the boat— oh, how it rocks ! 

The waves are dashing high, 
I drop the oars and clasp my hands, 

Oh, Saviour, hear my cry ! 
He 's coming ! Oh, I see His face, 

He 's walking on the sea, 
With outstretched arms He hastens on, 

He 's coming straight to me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SILVER LINING (HIRED GIRL). 

" Every cloud has a silver lining." 

You've heard the dark side of my experience as a hired girl, 
now I'll tell you the bright side. I was not very strong, com- 
pared with some who work out, so I never worked for large 
families. As a rule I worked for families consisting only of 
man and wife, and occasionally there would be a third person. 
Some of them preferred an American girl, one with whom they 
would like to associate, sit with them at the table, also after- 
noons when the work was done. 

I fitted into such a place several times, and I did enjoy it. 
One of those families had a fine team, covered carriage, and a 
cute little horse named Fannie. Fannie and I were great 
friends ; she loved me and I loved her. In the summer time 
the lady would go to ride and would take me with her almost 
every afternoon. 

When she felt able she used to do her own work, but would 
hire a long time by spells, and always wanted me when she 
had any one. I worked for her a great deal. I also worked 
for some others who did nearly the same, but everyone did 
not have a team. 

I had a great many compliments from those people in regard 
to capability and character. I took great pleasure in working 
for such people. 
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The other class appreciated those characteristics but did n't 
make it manifest. Some distinguished writer has said, " I not 
only want to be loved but I want to be told that I'm loved." 

I frequently worked for some of Dr. S. C. MorrilPs patients. 
He was my physician also when I needed one. His mother 
was a particular friend of mine. The doctor and (lis brother 
were very popular physicians, and both had an extensive prac- 
tice. The doctor often used to say to me when I happened to 

be working for some of his patients, " Mrs. speaks very 

highly of you." 

One time one of his patients who had heard of me spoke to 
the doctor about me, as she was in need of some one just then, 
and he proposed that I go there. She was a stranger to me, 
so the doctor gave me a slip in an envelope to carry to her. I 
knew well enough it was something about me. I was tempted 
to look inside the envelope and find out what he said about 
me. The envelope wasn't sealed and so I felt it wouldn't be 
breaking the rules of propriety to look in. 

I think I felt a little as Eve did when she stood wondering 
whether she better pick that apple or not. But the Lord told 
her not to touch the apple, — forbade her doing it. The doctor 
did n't say a word to me about what was in the envelope, did n't 
tell me not to touch it, so after hesitating a short time I finally 
looked in. I found he had written a few complimentary words, 
and in closing said, " Miss Carter is honest, neat and capable." 

So here's to the silver lining 

Of every former cloud, 

And, too, a great heart wrote it, 

" Great hearts they never speak loud." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LITTLE MORE ABOUT THE SHAKERS. 

They taught us that if we indulged in a thought that we 
were good looking and took pride in it we had committed a 
sin, and had to confess it as such. If we took any pleasure in 
thinking we were attractive to the other sex it was an awful sin. 
We must n't think about our pretty hair, fair skin and bright 
eyes, our personal magnetism which we wore on our face, but 
did n't know what to call it then ; our scientists are teaching 
us that now, — some have more and some less, and some have 
just none at all. 

One of the Shaker girls, by the name of Mary Ellen, became 
crazy because she thought she had committed an awful sin in 
indulging the thought that she was pretty, and looked at the 
boys with her magnetic eyes, and loved to think they thought 
so, too. Her insanity worked in this way : she thought she 
must atone for that sin by making herself look hideous, and 
she did. That was after I left, but I was there on a visit 
one time and saw the sad situation. She thought she must 
keep her eyes partially closed (which she had formerly taken 
pride in), wear an old woolen fillet wound round her pretty 
forehead (which she had formerly loved to have people notice), 
dress shabbily, and make her fingers fly knitting; and she 
would repeat a sentence which their Mother Ann Lee had 
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taught them, " Hands to work and hearts to God." The more 
she could humiliate herself the better she thought it would be 
for her. Her food was carried to her room and she would 
kneel while eating. 

As I have told you many times we were not allowed (breth- 
ren and sisters) to converse together for the sake of a good, 
enjoyable time. Sometimes our business called us together, 
and at such times we were only to say to each other what was 
positively necessary. Some of our work was done by machinery 
and the machines were carried by water. Quite often our 
knitting machines and looms would get out of repair, and we 
had leave to send for one of our ingenious brothers to repair 
them. They were always glad to come, and we girls were glad 
to see them. 

One of the holy elders did n't exactly like to have those 
brethren called upon so often, so he told us to send for him 
the next time our machines were out of repair. They did n't 
care how much we talked and laughed with the holy elders, 

and even said, " You may love Elder as much as you 

want to." But we did n't want to love him half as much as 
we wanted to love the others, because they were willing we 
should. But we did our best. We had a lot of beechnuts we 
gathered in the fall, and so when we knew the elder was com- 
ing to repair our machines we'd peel up a lot and parch a lot 
of corn, and give it to him, and he would eat and chat with us, 
and to his smiles there was no end. But he was holy. He 
did n't have near so much of a talent fixing the machines as 
some of the others did, but he had the talent of liking the girls 
just the same. 

One day we girls managed to get the machines into such a 
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fix that he could n't possibly master the situation, so we sent 
for one who was n't quite so holy. I said to the girls, " We '11 
parch corn and peel beechnuts for him, the same as we did for 
the elder." They all agreed, of course, so we went at it. I hap- 
pened to be foreman just then, but did n't quite dare to step 
right up to him and hand him the parched corn and tumbler of 
beechnuts, so I would open the door where he was, and put 
the tumblers down on the floor and give them a shove towards 
him. He knew what it meant, and would smile and take them 
up and commence to eat. 

We enjoyed giving them to him much more than we did giv- 
ing them to the holy elder. Not that we thought the elder was 
holier than he, for we did n't, but we would n't have dared to tell 
them so in plain English. We were called to an account. 
There seemed to be an invisible telephone that led from our 
apartments to those of the elders and eldresses ; that 's why they 
got the news so quickly on all occasions. They did not scold us, 
but gave us to understand we had indulged in a little too much 
freedom with the opposite sex. As I seemed to be the ring- 
leader just then, I spoke up (Jupiter style), and said, "I don't 
see why it 's any more harm to give Dickey that corn and 
beechnuts than it was that elder! " And they had to accept 
it, and said no more. 

I managed to shut them up once in a while, but not without 
running a great risk. 

I tell you these things to let you see how we were reined up 
in regard to the opposite sex. 

One of these brethren who understood machinery so well 
was more competent than the others. He was an elderly man, 
well read, and a natural scientist. The young folks all liked 
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him. Whenever he had an opportunity, he would put in a 
word to teach us something we ought to learn for our benefit. 
I was very fond of him, fpr he always noticed me a great deal. 
One day he said to me, " You understand the art of pleasing ; 
what in these days they call ' personal magnetism.' " I was 
only in my teens then. 

This man died very suddenly with what, in these days, they 
call heart failure. It was a shock to the whole community, 
and as I had a ^special regard for him. I cried. One of the 
eldresses came along, and said, with a terribly solemn, reprov- 
ing look, " You must keep the right spirit," but did n't tell me 
what the right spirit was, and I did n't ask her. I knew what 
she meant, just the same. 

I lived there many years after that, trying to overcome my 
fleshly nature, as they called it, which could not be done while 
in the flesh, any more than we can overcome an appetite for 
food to sustain life. That don't mean we must be low and 
vile, but that nature of attractiveness between the sexes, which 
leads to the marriage relation, is the work of God's own hand, 
and you can't kill it without " killing the patient." 

Goethe says, "We don't lose an advantage when we dis- 
pense with it." 

At the age of 45 I began to see my mistake in living such a 
secluded life, " barren of opportunity." 

When any one decided to leave them, it was against their 
rules to tell any one excepting the elders, and they were sent 
to the trustee's office, there to await their exit. 

One brother and two or three sisters kept the office, so when 
I was going to leave, and was there waiting, one of the sisters 
went around singing, for my benefit : 
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" The devil's deceived you, he *s got you at last, 
And in his strong clutches he '11 there hold you fast." 

This sister and all those elders and eldresses I've men- 
tioned as doing such strange, uncouth things, and all those 
mediums through whom was revealed those gifts and spiritual 
manifestations which the elders endorsed, and acted thereby, 
have long since passed on, — gone to see their Mother, Ann 
Lee. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IMPAIRED HEALTH. 

Every life has a history, with some legend attached, creating a 
theme fit for an artist or a poet. 

It is not always want, insanity, or sin that drives people to des- 
perate deaths ; often it is a dreadful loneliness of heart, a hunger for 
home and friends, worse than starvation itself. — Little Women. 

On one or two pages of the following you will find, now and 
then, little quotations of a few words from " Little Women," so 
mixed up with my own it would be a task to get the quotation 
marks all right. 

I had been ill a long time, but being unable to pay a doctor's 
fee, I sent for none, whose very presence oftentimes has a 
cheering effect and is half of the battle towards a patient's 
recovery. 

I clung to my little room, thinking there I could live my 
own life undisturbed, and would rather stint myself in other 
ways than give up this privilege. It was the worst life I could 
have lived just then, for my mind preyed on itself in my loneli- 
ness, longing to see the faces of dear friends who were all 

" Over the hills and far away." 

I never believed it was a good way to be mourning over past 
sorrows all the time, and so for that reason many have said to 
me, " You never have had any trouble." " Every heart knows 
its own bitterness best." 

After I got able to go out into the sunshine I began to im- 
prove slowly. 1 1 used often to meet two sisters, walking 
together, arm in arm, and envied them their comfort, for they 
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always looked happy and contented, and, when near enough, 
would always have a kind word for me. Sometimes I was 
afraid I should never get strong enough to move away from 
the house where I hired my room, which served as kitchen, 
parlor, bed-room and woodshed. I knew it would damage me 
to live with those people in such a way much longer. The 
roomers were kind, but they had to go to their work early and 
return late, so what could I expect of them ? There seemed 
to be no real chance for a better place, and I had no courage 
to look for one. " The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak." 

Many are willing to work, but are unable to bear what they 
have to by coming into contact with coarser natures, which 
makes labor seem degrading. I made up my mind that I 
would take the first place I heard of where the work was light, 
for my weary brain clamored for something that would call my 
mind away from itself. I heard of an old lady who was living 
alone and wanted some one to do her work, but was told she 
was hard to get along with. For all of that I resolved to go, 
thinking that perhaps poor company would be better than none. 

I did not like the place after all ; I did not expect to, but 
was determined on a change. The woman was very old, whom 
nobody seemed to like or care for, and she lived in a house 
alone. I toughed it out twenty-one weeks. Last night I 
slept but little, caused by pain of body and trouble of mind. 
My prayers were deep and continual ; I felt that a dark day 
was coming, from the old lady's appearance in the evening. 
She repeated a prayer which she said she read once on a time, 
and to me it seemed weird. The prayer was as follows : " God 
answers swift and suddenlyon some prayers, and thrusts into 
our faces the things we ask for, a gauntlet with a gift in it." It 
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made a fearful impression on me, and I watched my door all 
night, afraid I should see her coming. 

How can I stay with her any longer ? Cold winter is knock- 
ing at our door, and the very thought of being tied up here 
with this old lady, all alone, makes me shudder. They say she 
takes opium, and so she has crazy spells. A rich lady here, 
one of the aristocracy, pretends to look after her, but what does 
it all amount to ? I would not stay were I able to do what 
would be required of me in a small family, even, with an un- 
couth mistress. 

Let this old lady be what she will, she never attempts to 
" boss " my work. She is sour ; never can bear to hear me 
laugh. Lord John Russell, after taking dinner with Tom 
Moore, and hearing so many witty sayings, was so tickled 
that on his way home he had to stop and hold onto the rail- 
ings of the fence, he laughed so. 

"A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men." 

But this old lady is "like a thunder-cloud whose quiet is por- 
tentous, from whom you may every moment expect a flash or 
an explosion. 11 So here I am, nursing the bitterness of a de- 
feated hope. Not that I hoped anything from her, but in run- 
ning after rooms again where I could do light housekeeping. I 
hate to go back to my old life, after all, boarding myself, and 
paying rent out of my small resources, so, with Ella Wheeler 

Wilcox : 

" I sing for the disappointed, 

For those who have missed their aim ; 

For those whose spirit comrades 

Have missed them on the way ; 
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I sing with a heart o'erflowing, 
This minor strain today." 

Once, in the dead of the night, I heard the old lady running 
around in the sitting-room, and talking to herself rapidly. I 
hastened to see what the trouble was; she looked wildly at 
me, and said: "The city's all on fire ! Didn't you hear the 
bells ring ? " Then she went on jabbering and telling what a 
terrible time they had trying to save their property, etc. She 
said Kimball had a great safe full of money, and a lot of men 
tugged and tugged, but couldn't get it out, and by-and-by it 
went up to Heaven with a great shout ! But I thought it must 
have missed its way, for I always heard they had no money in 
Heaven. 

It was a cold winter's night, and I was alone in the house 
with her. I didn't feel afraid, but when I look back to that 
awful scene it makes me shudder, for she might have sent me 
where she thought that safe went. I tried to coax her to go to 
bed, but she said she was going to sit up there all night ; she 
said there were seven men who were going to look after her 
safety. I told her that if she did n't go to bed and be quiet I 
should go away out of the house and leave her alone, so she 
went to bed, but she talked all the rest of the night. 

She had a daughter, an only child, living in some great city 
in great style, keeping servants, etc. Her mother had no money 
excepting what the daughter sent her, which was, as I thought, 
a very small allowance for both of us to live on. I had very 
small wages. I went there in May, and the next year, in 
August, the old lady had a shock and lived but nine days. 

So that was the end of " Neighbor Thomas 
Whom death in mercy carried from us." 
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CHAPTER XL 

DILIGENCE. 

" Seest thou the man diligent in business ; he standeth before 
kings." — Isa. 

" Something remains for us to do and dare, even the oldest 
tree some fruit may bear, for age is opportunity no less than 
than youth itself, but in another dress. — Longfellow. 

Thank God for sweet employment in my old age ; " too much 
rest is rust." "An angel's wing would droop if long at rest." 

The poet Gray hath said : 

" Some ideas of Heaven are to lie on a sofa and read novels." 

When I was quite young, I remember of reading an article 
an old woman wrote, directed to her friends, expressing her joy 
that she was about to go "Over there." She wrote it in 
verse, but although I have a good memory, I can't repeat it 
in verse, but will give you the substance, as follows : 

" Dear Friends : — I 'm going where there 's no washing or 
ironing, baking or frying, mending or darning, cleaning house 
or washing dishes, reading or writing, playing or singing, to do 
nothing forever and ever." 

And I was glad it was n't me. One of our great writers says 
(and I can't remember which one) : 

" The author and orator will not find their talents hidden in 
the eternal darkness of the grave ; the artist will paint his beau- 
tiful pictures, the poet will sing his happy songs." 
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MONEY MAKES THE MARE GO. 

Did you ever notice, when a new family moves into a city, 
town, village or neighborhood, the first question you hear asked 
about them is, have they got money ? " Oh, yes, they're nice 
people." Nice people, because they 've got money. 

I once knew a family here who were poor, had a large family 
of children, and the mother took in washing and went round 
cleaning house, etc. 

The " holier than thou's " would pass them by with scorn. 
The children's noise was horrid ! This was many years ago. 

After a time it became rumored that those people had come 
into possession of a handsome property. After that what a lot 
of callers those people had 1 The " holier than thou's " called 
on them, and would pet the children, and it was dear little such 
a one, how pretty she is, etc. The children's noise that was so 
horrid when they were poor, was music now. As my smart 
little nephew once said, " That 's the way of the world, and 
always will be." 

" Money makes the mare go." How the old mare trots, 
when they place on her back a few thousand dollars, and how 
their whips crack ! Sometimes they yell out, " Whoa ! whoa ! 
You '11 throw off that money if you gallop so I " 



BELONGING TO A CHURCH. 

One evening as I sat alone in my chamber, the thought came 
to me that I should like to belong to some church. I attend 
church as strictly as some of the church members. 

There is one particular church I like to attend better than I 
do the rest, because they are more cordial, notice the stranger 
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within their gates, etc. Go into some of the churches and they 
will give you a cold glance and turn quickly away. 

I think we have a fine lot of ministers here, and all of them 
seem very friendly and take pains to speak to every one as far 
as is consistent. I made the remark to a friend of mine one 
day, that I did n't think the church members took after their 
pastors much in this respect. If I should be convinced that 
Peter would n't let me in through the gate after I die, because 
I 'm of " no religion," as some term it, I think I should make 
haste and join a church, if that is all that makes religion. 

At all events, I think it nice to have a church home. 

Rhoda was the damsel who heard Peter knock. 
But she did n't let him in, nor stop to hear him talk. 
What if he should do by Rhoda as Rhoda did by him ? 
For Rhoda was the damsel that did n't let him in. 



A PAINTER'S DREAM. 

POPE'S STORY OF THE SLEEP VISION OF SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 

I dreamed I was dead, said the painter. Before me I saw a 
door and a great number of people about it. As I drew nearer I 
could distinguish St. Peter by his keys, with some other of the 
apostles. They were admitting the people as they came next 
to the door. As the first after my coming up approached for 
admittance St. Peter asked his name and then his religion. " I 
am a Roman Catholic," replied the spirit. " Go in, then," says 
St. Peter, " and sit down in those seats on the right hand." 
The next was a Presbyterian. He was admitted, too, after the 
usual questions and ordered to sit down on the seat opposite 
the other. 
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My turn came next, and as I approached, St. Peter very civilly 
asked me my name. I said it was Kneller. I had no sooner 
said so than St. Luke, who was standing just by, turned toward 
me and said, with a great deal of earnestness, "What, the 
famous Sir Godfrey Kneller of England ? " " The very same, 
sir," says I, " at your service." On this St. Luke embraced me 
and made a great many compliments on the art we both of us 
had followed in this world, and entered so far into the subject 
that he seemed almost to have forgotten the business for which 
I came thither. At last, however, he recollected himself and 
said : " I beg your pardon, Sir Godfrey. I was so much taken 
up With the pleasure of conversing with you. But, apropos y 
pray, sir, what religion may you be of ? " " Why, truly sir," says 
I, " I am of no religion." " Oh, sir," says he, " you will be so 
good then as to go in and take your seat where you please." 



THE FARMER. 

Cheer the farmer ! 

Cheer his wife ! 

Cheer the " beaming Maggie ! " 

'T was Maggie made the president's hash, 

So give her a rousing cheer, 
You who're coming in to dine 

With a pencil over your ear. 

I saw a drove of young cattle going by the other day, through 
one of our principal streets, driven by their owners, I suppose, 
scientific Americans. I was delighted with the appearance of 
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those beautiful animals. " Male and female created He them." 
I thought, I wish the band would play. 

Why not have a banquet at the Eagle for the farmers ? You 
can't live without them, you can't live without the products of 
their farms, you are wholly dependent on them for a liveli- 
hood. 

" Fresh milk and cream sold here every day ; strictly fresh 
eggs and Vermont butter." That sounds well. I see that sign 
up at the markets quite often, and at some private residences. 
Where did you get those nice articles, from the old salters ? as 
some of you call the farmers. 

Following are a few lines quoted from a long poem composed 
by my sister Eliza, who died many years ago : 

My father was a farmer, 

Made tubs and piggins, too, 
My mother worked around the house, 

Did spin and knit and sew. 
Our parents were obliged to toil 

To feed and clothe us all, 
Their family was very large, 

And some of us were small. 

Like children of a rich man 

We children did not fare, 
But still we always had enough 

To eat, to drink, and wear. 
They never left their children 

To the care of a hired girl, 
" For the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rules the world." 
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LITTLE CHILDREN. 

" Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 

When I hear a person say, " I don't like children," a chill 
creeps over me ; not that we can like all children alike, of 
course, any more than we can like all grown people alike. 
" Bring up a child in the way he should go " and they are 
ministering angels. The poet Hood says, " I like little chil- 
dren, and it is not a trifling thing when they tell us they love 
us." Then he refers to the poet Campbell as saying, " Chil- 
dren have so recently come from their Creator they have n't had 
time to wear out the impress of their divine origin," and that 
beautiful little stanza of his : 

" I remember, I remember, 

The fir trees dark and high, 
I used to think their slender tops 

Leaned close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 't is little joy, 
To think I'm farther off from Heaven 

Than when I was a boy." 



LOOKING BACK. 

I heard a young minister preach a sermon once against 
" looking back." Did we want to go back to the cradle ? Did 
we want to be just learning to walk, toddling round and falling 
down ? Did we want to go back to bean porridge and tallow 
candles ? Oh, no, not at all. It's the peace of home we long 
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for, the touch of the gentle hand that rocked the cradle, the 
sound of the sweet voice that lulled us into rest, our happy 
greetings and glorious Thanksgivings. 

" We hear the touch of a broken strain, 
When the firelight sputters low," 
And long for a touch of the gentle hand 
We felt so long ago. 

That young minister's father and mother, brothers and sis- 
ters, are all living. But when the curtain drops and he is 
on one side and they on the other, and his hair has grown gray 
with years and sad partings, won't he sing a different tune, eh ? 
At present he has nothing to look back to. 

I here quote a few lines from a poem I read once, written 
by some great man sitting in his stately mansion : 

" Oh ! I've stood on sacred mountain heights, 

I've roamed the wide world o'er, 
I've gazed upon earth's honored great, 

I've garnered wealth and lore. 
But the oasis of memory, 

That precious spot doth bloom, 
And the nearest to Heaven I've ever come, 

Was my dear, dear mother's room." 



HONESTY. 

No legacy is so rich as honesty. — Shakespeare. 

" An honest man is the noblest work of God." 
Deal justly with all mankind. 
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Be honest in all your dealings with one another. 

Honesty or dishonesty can control our words and actions. 
A person can act a lie, insinuate a lie, and in the estimation of 
our learned and wise men it is just as wrong as though one 
voiced it, for the sin commences in the heart. 

One can wink a reputation down. 

"Truth is n't to be spoken at all times. ,, That don't mean 
we must lie instead of telling the truth, but keep back the 
truth where and when it is improper to speak it, lest some one 
should get severely bruised by our telling it when it is better to 
keep a close mouth. 

Our men of science say the planets rule our destinies. Those 
who were born under Jupiter are natural truth tellers, too much 
so to be agreeable under all circumstances, are apt to be mis- 
understood ; apt to say sharp, cutting things without intending 
it. One time one man said to another, " What planet were 
you born under ? " The man answered very promptly and said, 
"I was born under Satan" (Saturn). 

I think there are some who were born under the planet the 
way he called it — " satan." 

Perhaps they are the class who make themselves agreeable to 
their surroundings, no matter what they are. They '11 talk right 
on your side, "yes, yes"; talk about whoever you are talking 
about, think just as you think; you are right, and the other 
party is wrong. Then they will go to the other party and tell 
them what you said, and will talk with them right against you, 
be right on their side, etc. 

I think that class of people were born under " satan," all 
right, for they are continually stirring up mischief. 

I think I like the Jupiter people best, even if they do speak 
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the truth many times when it would have been better to keep 
silent. But there are 

" Many men of many minds, 
Many women of many kinds." 

Those natural truth tellers, Jupiter people, are many times 
apt to be misunderstood, both in word and actions. 

One time I was rooming at a place, and the people were 
going away a while on a vacation ; her sister and family were 
coming to keep house while they were absent. Just before 
they started, I thought I would go down a minute or two, lest 
they might think I was cool. I went down solely out of respect 
to them; I didn't care a " fig " about it myself. I noticed 
they paid no attention to me whatever, but thought perhaps it 
might be because they were so busy getting ready to start. 
When they went out they spoke to each of the rest, and said 
" good-by," without even looking towards me. They probably 
thought I was " nosing " around to see what I could find out 
about their business, when it never once entered my heart. 

Our wise men, men of science, say, and I have proved it to 
be the truth, " a great deal of the trouble in this world comes 
through misunderstanding." I never got caught that way 
again, you better believe. 

I heard a nice old lady say, one time, " If you get ' fooled ' 
the first time, you are not to blame for it, but if you get 
* fooled ' the second time, in the same way, you are to blame 
yourself." 

After those people I We been telling you about were out of 
the house, I felt as though I could get up and say, " Cock a 
doodle I " 
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Now I must tell you a story about a little boy not more than 
four or five years old. He beard people talking about a rail- 
road accident that had just occurred. It was a good many 
years ago, — when I worked out. The little boy came in where 
I was, and no other one was there excepting the woman of the 
house. He began to tell us about the accident, and went on 
in such a thrilling way; said the folks were killed and the 
blood was running ; the cars got on fire and were all burned 
up, and the folks were screaming and the blood was running. 
They sent for a doctor, and the doctor came and gave them 
some medicine, and they were having an awful time! All of 
a sudden the little boy changed his solemn countenance and 
tone, and said, "And the doctor got up and said, 'Cock a 
doodle ! ' " 

I think I felt that day, after those people had such a solemn 
parting with their friends and acted so coldly towards me, 
when I was trying so hard to show respect to them, very much 
as the little boy insinuated that doctor felt, which was like get- 
ting up and saying, " Cock a doodle 1 " 

But, as my dear little nephew said once, " Such is life, and 
always will be." 



SORROWS OF AN "OLD MAID." 

When I was seven years old, " old maids " were made fun 
of, and were not called " the salt of the earth," as they are now, 
bat I think sometimes it is pretty fresh salt. We had at that 
time one of that distinguished class for a school teacher, by 
the name of Rebecca Chamberlain. The scholars made all 
manner of fun of her solely for that reason, but tried to do it 
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on the sly. One day in our reading class, when it came my 
turn to read, it was a pretty little verse as follows : 

" Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

* 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span. 
Oh, give relief, and Heaven will bless your store." 

I read it (and it was a mistake), " Pity the sorrows of a poor 
'old maid.' " 

" What ! " said the teacher ; " read that over — ' old man.' " 

That was all she said, and I read it right next time. 

But there are other important sorrows an " old maid " has to 
encounter, especially if they are in meager circumstances. 



THE "LEADING LADY." 

The doorbell rang ; cook (colored) went to the door. 
"Anything I can do for you, mum ? " 
"I would like to see the lady of the house." 
" White lady, or colored lady ? If it 's the colored lady, pro- 
ceed," and she did proceed, and the colored lady, also. 

" In the drama of existence, 
Should you take a searching look, 
You will find the leading lady 
Very often is the cook." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SHAKERS* GRAVEYARD, ENFIELD, N. H. 

Sixty years ago the Shakers had nothing to mark the last 
resting-place of each of their deceased, excepting a small, 
rough slab at each grave, without an inscription. Later on, 
a young man joined them who understood engraving, and then 
they had a little better stone, with the names of each engraved 
thereon, also their age at the time of their death. 

Mother died suddenly when I was but nine years old, and 
her last words were, " Take good care of George (who was a 
baby), and bury me at the Shakers'." It was supposed why 
she made that request was, two of her children were buried 
there, and quite a number of the rest were living with the 
Shakers at that time and might die and be buried there, and 
she wanted to be buried where they were. I remember how 
pleased I felt to see my mother's name and age at the head of 
her grave, also the names of my brother and sister at their 
graves. The gravestones were small and simple, but a little 
better than those former ones without an inscription. 

Many years after that, I was up there on a short visit at the 
Enfield Shakers' where I once lived, but none of our family 
were living there then. One day I said to one of the sisters, 
" I would like to visit my mother's grave and put a few flowers 
on it." The sister spoke up as unconcerned and said, " Why, 
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the burying-ground is all ploughed up and potatoes planted 
there ! " 

I did n't speak — " that rare gift of saying nothing " — for I 
was dumbfounded, and I did n't recover from that shock right 
away either. Had the Shakers believed in the resurrection of 
the body, they probably would n't have done that very irrev- 
erent deed, but resurrection or no resurrection, it looked as 
though they had no respect whatever for the dead, or their 
living friends either. 

So when we sing that sad refrain, 

41 Tread softly o'er the dead," 
The thought of that irreverent scene 

Goes crashing through my head. 



ADAM AND EVE. 

When Adam sneaked behind that bush 

He showed at once he had n't any push ; 

Afraid that Eve would n't have enough vim 

To do all the work and wait on him ; 

He loved to lounge 'round in the shade of the trees, 

Eating pomegranates and taking his ease, 

And the affair when the Lord was so angry with them, 

He laid to his wife, just like all other men. 

'T would have looked a heap better, when God called his name, 
To have stepped up and owned just a part of the blame, 
But no ! " 'T was the woman Thou gavest to me!" 
Signifying the Lord was to blame more than he, 
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For making such a woman for his 'sociate y 
'Round picking off fruit an 9 conversing with snakes. 
Characteristic to woman, felt curious to see 
Every thing in the garden, everything on that tree. 

A pretty smart woman, and pretty bright, too ! 

You can't dodge it, Adam ! she 's smarter than you. 

She 's got more ambition and more go-ahead, 

So do n't twit the Lord 'bout that woman He made. 

What if she did pick the apples ! You eat more than than she, 

And kept calling out, " Toss some more over to me ! " 

A pretty sure mark of a coward or shirk — 

Eating most of the apples without doing any work. 



THE "ORANGE TREK" 

Emblematical of genius, 

Of hope and promise, too, 
A promise that can ne'er be broken 

Between myself and you. 

There 's a sweet peculiarity 

About that tree so fair; 
Fragrant flower and golden fruit 

Together it doth bear. 

The orange tree is typical 

Of youth and age no less, 
Journeying onward hand in hand 

Toward their heavenly rest. 
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Emblematical of gratitude, 

As well as love and genius, 
Whose fragrance, too, doth lend a charm 

Which cannot fail to please us. 

O beautiful orange blossom 1 

Of sweet and lowly mien. 
Weighed in the balance, but not found wanting, 

With your raiment white and clean. 

O beautiful orange blossom 1 

Bridal parties love to hold, 
One of the sweetest things God ever made 

And " forgot to give a soul." 

One more laurel in thy crown, 

O beautiful queen of trees ! 
Endowed with beauty, love and worth, 

Your leaves are " ever green." 

And so you grow more beautiful, 

With youth and age combined ; 
" Cupid *s dart inflicteth but one pain, 

The bitterness of the rind." 
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THREE HOURS IN A SNOW-STORM. 

Oh, what a mercenary world ! 

To another I aspire ; 
All the necessities of life 

Are rising higher and higher. 
I traveled around one winter's day 

Three hours in the drifting snow, 
To buy a dollar's worth of wood, 

But everybody said " no." 

The last I had was in the stove, 

Where I had got to sit ; 
And so I went, this way and that, 

But could not get one bit. 
I met a gentleman, who said, 

" I '11 tell you where to go ; 
The city has a-plenty of wood, 

You can get it there, I know." 

So I went to the man in the office, where 

They left their orders for wood, 
But knew, when I saw that repulsive face 

It would do no earthly good. 
I asked for a dollar's worth of wood 

(In rather a timid way), 
He gave a grunt, and said, " I won't 

Send that small amount today." 

Then said I : " I '11 take a little more, 
If that is the reason why." 
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But he grunted, same 's he did before, 
As he cocked that "evil eye." 

I started away, disgusted, 
For I 'd rather go without 

Than deal with a hog, for all he lacked, 
Was two more legs and a snout. 

I traveled around in the storm that day, 
From eight until half-past 'leven. 

All the lie I told in regard to the affair 
Was, I wished that man was in Heaven. 



THE "LONE TREE." 

One lovely May morning, the sun bright and fair, 
I saw from my window a tree standing there ; 
A tree all in blossom; a tree all alone, 
In a lovely enclosure, a home of her own. 

Close by in the house, a matron fair 
Who had won my heart, was standing there, 
Whose attention was called to that little " lone tree." 
And she said it reminded her of me. 

I waited awhile before I spoke, 
Did n't speak at all till the silence broke, 
When again she said (as tho' 'twere true), 
" That tree seems just exactly like you." 

Even then I did n't quite know what to say, 
Compared to a tree so delightfully gay. 
But that matron kept smiling and looking at me, 
While she talked all the time 'bout that little lone tree. 
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THE HYMN MY MOTHER SUNG. 

Oh, for just one hour, one more hour, 
In that sacred, little brown cot, 

Which, so long as memory keeps her throne. 
Can never be forgot. 

Could I hear my mother sing once more, 

As I used to hear her sing : 
" On Life's tempestuous sea I sail," 

And all that sort of thing ; 

" Farewell, farewell, vain world, farewell, 

I find no rest in thee," 
If I only could, I 'd like to tell 

The impression it made on me. 

'T was there before that old fireplace, 

Mother used to sit and sing; 
Tho* I was scarcely nine years old, 

I remember that thrilling hymn. 

"That everlasting glory bright 

Doth tarnish all below " ; 
Line after line I heard her sing 

More than seventy years ago. 

" On Life's tempestuous sea I sail 

While countless billows roll ; 
But Christ, my Pilot, will not fail, 

With Him I trust my soul." 
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Oh, that thrilling hymn my mother sung, 

I never can forget 1 
And the sad, sweet look upon her face, 

Doth haunt my memory yet. 

" He can command the rolling tide, 

And silence all my foes." 
A few more lines I '11 tell you, friends, 

And then I '11 have to close. 

"And as I daily homeward steer, 

Toward the land of peace, 
This world does less and less appear, 

And all its charms decrease." 

Oh, the picture of that bygone scene, 

Doth haunt my memory yet 1 
And the thrilling notes my mother sung, 

I never can forget. 

Oh, that thrilling hymn, that thrilling hymn 1 
" Farewell, farewell, vain world ! " 

And the impression it made on my young mind, 
When scarcely nine years old. 

Oh, for just one hour to see myself, 

Beside that old fireplace, 
In my tiny, two-armed rocking chair, 

Looking up into mother's face. 

Even now, methinks, I hear her voice 

Vibrating on the air ; 
No sickness, sorrow, pain or death, 

Can ever reach me there. 
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REFRAIN. 

" No parent in Nature," the Shakers say, 
Could equal their " Mother Ann Lee." 

(I didn't dare say, but, mind you, friends, 
It never looked that way to me.) 



ADAM, BEFORE EVE GOT THERE. 

He tilled and he planted, but when it came night 

Sat alone on the ground without any light ; 

For at the beginning they had n't any chairs, 

No benches nor lounges ; there were none anywhere. 

Adam had seen every creature and given them a name, 

The beasts, birds and fishes throughout the domain. 

All but the serpent, — he did n't dare 

To even show his head till the woman got there. 

Adam sat there dejected, with nothing to eat ; 

The beasts, birds and fishes had all gone to sleep. 

Had that serpent " shown up," presume he'd " skedaddled," 

He had a swift horse, but no bridle or saddle. 

God walked in the garden at the cool of the day, 

Spoke to Adam (who had very little to say), 

No one there to get tea or supper for him > 

Poor Adam I He wished that he never had been. 

God saw in a moment the awful situation, 

After pronouncing perfection on the rest of His creation, 

Something seemed wrong in His last little plan, 

So He said He was sorry He ever made man. 
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After reconsidering His most divine plan, 
Awfully sorry he made that thing we call man, 
He called in a council to decide what to do, 
And this was the verdict, — a woman in view. 

The beasts, birds and fishes which Adam had named 

Weren't very much company to him, just the same. 

Something was lacking that made him feel blue. 

They made no response when he said " how dye do." 

After recovering a " bit," Adam took a short walk, 

Asked God for a helpmeet, some one who could talk. 

So God made a woman, a smart one, too, 

Who could do all the work and manage Adam, too. 

'T was a grand success, everybody knew, 

For it helped Adam out ; helped the work along, too. 

God made Adam first, our wise men declare, 

So Eve could go to talking as soon as she got there. 

Too late to get supper, they both realized, 

So they ate a few apples and let that suffice. 

Adam went out to meet her as gay as a lark, 

Did n't try to talk low, for there was no one to hark. 

He talked to his sweetheart as sweet as could be, 

Spoke of everything in the garden, 'specially that apple tree. 



AFTER EVE GOT THERE. 

Adam was perfectly willing she should take the whole charge 
Of himself and the garden (which wasn't very large). 
Found fault with her, though, just like all other men, 
Said her tongue hung in the middle and run at both ends. 
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But Eve did n't care so long as she was " boss," 
But was shrewd enough to know 't would n't do to get him cross. 
So she pulled a few radishes and made some catnip tea, 
And took a little lunch with him under the apple tree. 

Once, when they were having a jolly good time, 
Said Eve (as though something new struck her mind), 
" Now tell me, my dear, without trying to deceive, 
What gave you the idea of calling me Eve ? " 
She knew 't would n 9 t do to make much of an entry 
On that variable man when his stomach was empty. 
They 'd just finished eating, and so she intended 
To take him just then, lest he might be offended. 

Adam, not fully prepared to answer that question, 

A little afraid *t would bring on indigestion, 

Still, he answered her thus, thought 't was no more than right, 

" I named you Eve, my dear, because you got here at night." 



THE WHITE OLD HEN OF LONG AGO. 

Oh where, oh where is the " white old hen," 

The old hen with " yarler " legs ? 
We used to read how that white old hen 

Laid her master many eggs. 
Is the white old hen that 's living now 

The one they used to see ? 
The one that laid two eggs a day, 

And Sundays she laid three ? 
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1 wish I could see that white old hen, 

That laid two eggs on Monday, 
And kept right on the rest of the week, 

And then laid three on Sunday. 
Presume the old hen never knew 

She was breaking the Sabbath day 
By laying only one more egg 

Than she was wont to lay. 

Oh 1 how I wish that I could know 

If she was the same old hen 
That roosted in a hovel one night, 

And a fox stole in just then. 
But if she is, or if she 's not, 

I cannot exactly define, 
But I never'heard of a hen before 

That laid three eggs at a time. 

They tell us how that white old hen 

(If I am not mistaken), 
Laid all the eggs they needed to use, 

Put in cake, or fry with bacon. 
It makes me hungry every time I think 

About that bacon and eggs. 
I wish I could see that white old hen 

That had such " yarler " legs. 

Once, when the moon was shining bright, 

A fox was seen to go 
'Round 'mongst the trumpery to find 

The white old hen, you know. 
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They said he was hunting to find a place 
Where he his nose might " stick in," 

After making love to that white old hen, 
So 's to carry off some of her chickens. 

"Good evening, madam," the old fox said, 

" Good evening, how do you do ? " 
So like the female sex, she answered, 

" None the better, sir, for you ! " 
Oh ! the memory of that white old hen, 

The hen with " yarler " legs, 
Doth carry me back to the very spot 

Where she laid her Sunday eggs. 



THE MAN WHO CRITICISED THE POET. 

PART I. 

You complain of poets because they sing 
Of the beauties of the coming spring ; 
And how the lilacs' sweet perfume 
Precedes the rose that comes in June. 
What would you have a poet do ? 
Sit down and mourn the whole day through, 
Find fault with all the April showers, 
Without saying a word about Mayflowers ? 

Sing on ye poets, and have no fears ; 
That song you Ve sung for years and years, 
Is the very song that God intends 
To be that " song without an end." 
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The harp God placed within your hand, 
And gave 'st thee talent to command, 
Is the harp on which the angels sung 
When first the universe begun. 

Fear not a criticising race, 
Who scorn a poet's artistic taste ; 
The songs a genuine poet knows, 
Are songs that ne'er were sung in prose. 

PART II. 

He fell asleep and had a dream, 

Went to the heavenly worlds above ; 
Saw myriads of angels there, 

Proclaiming " God is Love." 
" Where am I at ? " How came I here ? 

Never saw this place before ; 
Those grand musicians, how they sing ! 

Their songs I do adore. 

" This place you speak of, gentlemen, 

Is where the poets dwell. 
The ones you used to ridicule, 

With an air of some great " swell " ; 
The songs you hear them sing today, 

Are the songs they used to sing, 
About the birds and lovely flowers, 

'N the beautiful coming spring. 
Sir, you have only changed your mind, 

By a change in your condition ; 
God assigned the poets to be 

Chief est among musicians." 
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He then awoke ; it was a dream ; 

But he did n't seem to know it ; 
But after that his tune was changed. 

All hail to the song of the poet 1 



MY SEVENTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY, 
December 3, 1903. 

[Read to a little party of friends who gathered to congratulate me on the 
occasion.] 

I took a trip this morning, 

Up to my native home, 
To see that cosy bedroom, 

The place where I was born. 
As I neared that sacred mansion 

(For such it was to me), 
I felt as though I could throw my arms 

Around that old "roof tree." 

Yes, here are the smiling faces, 

Which I have longed to see, 
Over the river here they come ! 

On purpose to congratulate me. 
Hurrah for that band of sailors ! 

Hurrah for the captain, too ! 
Hurrah for the ship with its stars and stripes, 

Hurrah for my birthday, too I 
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Never mind the stormy weather, 

I know the boat won't sink, 
For this is their appointed time 

To meet the " missing link." 
They 're singing, Oh, they 're singing ! 

That song I do adore, 
" We 're going home, we 're going home, 

Home, to die no more." 



"THE JOURNEY OF LIFE." 

All along the journey of life, 

The careworn soul may find 
An occasional ray of the beautiful sun, 

To cheer the weary worn mind. 

We may have the enjoyment of dear cherished friends, 

And think they are constant and true, 
But as time stealeth on they forget they are ours, 

While they form 'sociations anew. 

New altars of friendship are reared in their hearts, 

But remember, they, too, in their turn, 
Are liable by one chilly breath of distrust 

To be swayed, and to atoms be torn. 

And although we may try to call up from the past, 

Or summon the confidence of yore, 
'Twere vain we should try, for when friendship is lost, 

" Her blossoms will bloom never more." 
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TO THE PARENTS. 

I know your hearts are bleeding, for the little one that 's gone 
The place seems lone and vacant, where once she did belong. 
Soft blow the evening " zephyrs," as when your child was here ; 
That hour you are reminded of the one you loved so dear. 

Ah 1 Many little children have gone to the " summer land " ; 
No dreary winds of winter, can reach that golden strand. 
Think how she is an angel, and let your tears be dry, 
Think how you '11 soon be with her, in the blessed " bye-and- 
bye." 

Earth's joys are few and fading, I long for glories higher, 
This life is short and fickle, to another I aspire. 
No more on earth a stranger, no more on earth to roam, 
Who would not fain be resting, where tears are no more known. 
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THE DYING YEAR— 1903. 

A few of us sat in our easy chairs, 
Conversing about our world's affairs, 
And about the year that was soon to dawn, 
And how tomorrow was " New Year's " morn. 
We spoke of our youth which had taken flight, 
Of friends who we wished were there that night, 
Youth and childhood, then middle age next, 
From the leaf that was faded we took our text. 

How we longed to see those smiling faces, 
Sitting with us, in heavenly places, 
In the twilight just as we used to sit, 
Awhile " before the lamps were lit." 
Oh dear companions, we miss you so 1 
We long for you, and love you, too. 
The last sad night of the dying year ! 
We only wish that you were here. 

Our little experiences we tell, 
'Bout places where we used to dwell. 
And list to hear you tell the same, 
But all are dumb ! We list in vain. 
Some of you went when life seemed fair, 
Round the festal board in your easy chairs, 
" Like ships that have gone down to sea 
When heaven was all tranquility." 
Although we sing this sad refrain 
We would not call you back again. 
Those angel faces on us smile 
" Which we have loved and lost awhile." 
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MEET ME "OVER THERE." 

Oh, will you come and meet me, 

Some of the friends I used to know, 
Who 've crossed the flood that I am crossing 

Now, so long ago ? 
Will you meet me at the landing 

When the storms of life are o'er ? 
Will you meet me at the landing 

When I reach the other shore ? 

♦ 
I do not feel as I used to, 

Dear friends, since you are gone ; 
I 'm sailing faster every day, 

It will not take me long 
To anchor where you Ve launched your boats, 

On Canaan's land so fair ; 
So when I reach that glorious wharf, 

Meet me " over there." 
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